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VOLTERRA. 
FROM THE MS. PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE LATE 

THOMAS COLE. 
Visit To VoLTERRA—Augusi 24, 1831.—I am 
afraid that the days of romantic feeling are 

ing quite away. Converse with the world 

is daily deadening that sense of the beautiful 
in nature, which has been through all my earl 
life such a source of delight. Intercourse wit 
men, I conceive, has induced this apathy, 
especially since my sojourn in Europe; and 
yet cannot see how it should have so be- 
numbing an effect upon the soul. I have 
now been in Italy three months, and really 
how little I have felt. Italy !—where all be- 
side me seem wrought to transport!—I am 
grieved: still I hope to feel again; the dull 
cloud surely will pass over. 

I am writing this in Poggi, a village-about 
pg so miles from Florence, after sup- 
per, sleepy and tired, and in a room where 
there is a bed which will require a ladder, it 
oe to me, to climb into. At one o’clock, 
P.M., left Florence in company with H—— 
G——and C——; we travel by vettura. Little 
that we have passed to-day is worthy of notice. 

August 25.—I slept, or rather tried to sleep, 
last night for about three hours ; the musketoes 
were terrible. At three o’clock this morning 
we set off and came at sunrise in sight of 
Colle, a village on the summit of a hill in the 
midst of some very fine groves. On this part 
of the road the scenery is very agreeable, many 
pleasant woods, some trees, generally oaks, by 
the wayside, which would have e admira- 
ble studies. As we hed Volterra, the 
country changed from fertile to the most 
sterile [ ever saw. The hills, rounded in form 
and destitute of verdure, promised little for 
the painter. Ascending a hill long and stee 
pgticenc ww sates a side from whic 

no very imposing a tance. The 
walls and fortifications ty: e gate are in 
good style. After dinner we sallied forth in 
search of the picturesque. I cannot bring my- 
self to the gery of writing a regular 
Journal: but I know from experience that 
the freshness of one’s feelings, and even the 
memory of scenes and circumstances, will fade 
With the lapse of time. I must, therefore, 
make a memorandum at least of the interest- 
Ing scenes of Volterra. 
VOL. TV.——-no. 5. 





More ancient than Rome itself, Volterra|of which are almost perpendicular walls of 
was a colony of Lydians. The tombs of}earth. This gulf gradually widens from where 
several of its kings,and many of those elegant | you stand, and opens, with ridgy sides, into a 
vases called Etruscan, have been from time to| vast and dreary plain, ribbed with countless 
time discovered in its ruins, and attest the’ ravines. Afar off, you catch a scanty stream 
genius and refinement of its people. At one that struggles with many windings and turn- 
time it is said to have contained as many as ings through the thirsty desert, and finally 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. This I loses itself in the dark and more kindly dis- 
imagine must be a marvellous exaggeration, | tance. In another direction, and on the very 
although its remains prove that it must have bound of vision, ranges of grand mountains 
been, once, much more populous and extensive mingle with the heavens. hat a study for a 
than at present. It numbers now only a few picture of Elijah in the desert! I shuddered 
thousands. In ancient times it was a strong-| as I stood upon the edge of this abyss, and 
hold, and experienced the varied fortunes of feared for a moment that the crumbling earth 
war—victory and defeat. Its streets have would slide from beneath me. I have often 
been often deluged with blood, and the scenes mused upon the brink of a rocky precipice, 
of terrible carnage. Once it capitulated to without a thought of its destructibility ; but 
one of the Medici upon honorable terms, and here the great mass, bearing marks of rapid 
then was treacherously given up to indis-|and continual decay, awakened the instanta- 
criminate massacre, when the monster had neous thought that it was perishable as a 
marched his army within the gates. cloud. Isat under the ruin of an old Etruscan 

Volterra is encompassed by one wall,and the wall, and gazed long and silently on the great 
fragments of several more, of different ages scene of desolate sublimity. The sun was 
re constructions. Its streets are narrow, | high, and the herbless ravines gave back his 
and many of its buildings of massive pecu- | rays with a fierce splendor. To me the scene 
liar architecture, having small windows and| was more awful and impressive than at ne | 
projecting blocks of stone at intervals along | other hour. Profound stillness reigned throug 
the walls. These edifices are the erections the whole dreary expanse. At the moment 
of an iron age, strong and rude like their) when my heart was drinking in the fearful 





| builders, but remarkably striking and expres- | silence most deeply, [ was startled by the con- 


sive, many of them, even in their dilapidation. | vent bell. High above the depths of the abyss, 
The principal square of the city presents an it swung in its venerable tower, and poured its 
aspect entirely new to me. Its buildings | solemn wail into the immeasurable air without 
around it, with their fissure-like loopholes and | an echo. Brief, thought I, are the limits of 
windows, and craggy projections, Took more | mortal life; man measures time by hours and 
like natural precipices than the dwellings of a | minutes, but nature by the changes of the uni- 
city. Around this square are several towers;| verse. Here, before me, is one of her hour- 
two huge ones in particular, surmounted each glasses, in which the sands have seen untold 
by four smaller ones, are the dominant peaks | ages, and yet the mind cannot reckon their ex- 
of the range. These are the remains of seve- | haustion. 
ral temples, which have been converted! We have now been several days at Volterra, 
into Christian churches; the loose Venus aud! and are delighted. The principal fortress, 
the chaste Diana have long since abandoned | called the Maschio, is a fine specimen of cas- 
their altars to the more potent Madonna. [/tle architecture. Having permission from the 
was induced, though, to pay a visit to Volterra,| commander to visit it, we were conducted 
less for itself, than for its views and scenery.|through it by an old soldier, with a huge 
It is built on an eminence of very great height, | bunch of keys and a lantern. We first entered 
and commands a vast prospect over mountains|the central and loftiest tower by means of a 
and plains to the distant Mediterranean. The | drawbridge which spanned the encircling moat. 
geological structure of the country is remark-| Following our guide down a flight of worn and 
able—a mass of loam without a framework of| narrow steps, we were introduced into a small 
rock. Even the stupendous pile upon which} vaulted dungeon. It was destitute of light, 
Volterra itself stands is of the same soft con-| with the exception of a few faint rays which 
sistence, and washes away rapidly in the rain.|came through a grated aperture, opening 
Nothing is more singular than the appear-| against a blank wall. In this narrow and 
ance which is presented below ; all looks as if| gloomy prison the Count Felicini was confined 
it had recently emerged from a deluge. It is| by one of the Medici for twenty long and mise- 
scored with innumerable ravines, mt exposes | rable years. In the wall there still remains a 
a light colored and shining surface of baked| part of the bolt to which his chains were 
earth to the sun. In some directions are seen | attached, and the solid stone floor bears deep 
tracts of verdure, and in the distance spreading | impressions of his footsteps. It is scarcely 
out its dark shade, the forest of Brignione,| possible to conceive that a man could survive 
where the wild boar is hunted to this day.|long in such a dreadful abode—that he could 
The mountain of Volterra is extremely fertile | bear to live. It shows the marvellous power 
on one of its slopes, and embosoms some rich | of adaptation which the human mind BESSES ; 
romantic valleys with fine woods, and here and , hope makes him live when reason bids him die. 
there a cottage of striking form and color| At the end of those dreadful years, an order 
nestling in their shades. The western side of| came for his liberation ; his chains were strick- 
the mountain is a broad contrast to this: here|en off, and the Count Felicini was conducted 
all is bare and savage. The Balzi or cliffs | up once more into the open air: for a moment 
afford a spectacle of desolate grandeur. Stand-|he looked aloft upon the sky, and then sank 
ing on the brink of a precipice, you throw|back and expired. Himself a cruel character, 
your eye down a gulf fearfully deep, the sides| his fate was most cruel. From this fearful 
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dungeon we descended to another still lower 
and smaller. In this and several similar ones 
we were told that many had perished. They 
were the prisons of the Medici: there they 
used to incarcerate secretly those whom it was 
not policy to put publicly to death. “These 
walls,” I whispe to myself, “ have resound- 
ed to.the moans of suffering and hunger, and 
the curses of despair.” As i retreated through 
the gloomy passages, the sense of human cru- 
elty bore with a crushing weight upon my 
heart, and I was glad when we reerossed the 
drawbridge and stood again beneath the pure 
blue sky. How falsely the lofty and powerful 
among men are estimated! how the world is 
imposed upon! THe Mepici!—It is a great 
name—a noble, a magnificent name in the 
tomes of Roscoe : but why are we offered such 
a picture of lights without shadows? Why 
not at least a few touches of the tyranny and 
“ damned deeds” of these great men ? 

I have labored hard since I have been in 
Volterra, sallying forth with my sketch-book 
every morning at five, and with the exception 
of an hour at dinner, continuing out until 
evening. I have had many delightful walks, 
and the more I see the more I am pleased. 
A vast horizon is perpetually before you, and 
the grandest effects of sun, gs a m9 and storms, 
are ever succeeding each other. Blue shadows 
are continually moving from mountain to 
mountain, from plain to precipice, ever and 
anon wrapping in their gloom distant villages 
and towers, which a few minutes before were 
glittering in the sun-light. Then thunder- 
storms sweep with their tumultuous clouds 
over the great expanse: as we see them ad- 
vancing, a pate almost supernatural seems 
to move the soul: it cannot direct their 
course, but the eye measures their extent, and 
marks the village that will soon be enveloped 
in their troubled darkness. I have witnessed 
some truly glorious sunsets, and lovely twi- 
lights: one in particular from the western 
declivity of the mountain, I watehed with 
feelings of singular delight as it faded away. 
The tone of the landscape was most heavenly ; 
all the great plain was in deep shadow, repos- 
ing in an atmosphere whose hues can never 
be expressed in language ; the ordinary terms, 
“silvery” and “golden,” give but a dim 
notion of it. It was such an atmosphere as 
one could imagine angelic beings would de- 
light to breathe, and in which they would jey 
to move. Here and there dark hills softly 
emerging with their white turrets, glittered 
like stars on the breast of the lower gloom. 
One lone cloud still lingered in the amber sky. 
I am not surprised that the Italian masters 
have painted so admirably as they have: 
nature in celestial attire was their teacher. 

I am now writing in a dirty Joeanda of 
Colle, a town about half-way from Voiterra 
to Florence. From the beauty of its environs 
we were induced to spend a few days here: 
had we known at first, as we now know to 
our vexation, what myriads of fleas infest this 
prime locanda, I think we should have dis- 
carded the picturesque for the comfortable, and 
proceeded at once to Florence. Last night I 
slept, it appeared to me, five minutes: the 

kept me well awake the early part of 
the night, and the braying of asses that lodged 
in the stable beneath us, the latter; to make 
no mention of the pleasing odors that stole 
up through sundry holes in the floor. 

After a sojourn at Volterra of ten days, we 
left it with regret. Our ride to Colle was 
agreeable. At sunset we walked out and 
took a view of the town, the greater part of 





are clothed with rich woods that bury in their 
charming shades the remainder. Through 
the valley in which we were lvitering, a 
stream flowed handsomely along under high 
banks of rich colored earth and luxuriant 
herbage. While we were gazing, a balloon 
ascended from among the trees at the foot of 
the hill and floated away across the purple 
evening sky. To-morrow we set off for 
Florence. 





PROLOGUE 


TO LAMARTINE’S FORTHCOMING ROMANCE OF 
“ RAPHAEL.” 


By the courtesy of the Messrs Harper 
we have an opportunity of presenting to our 
readers in advance of the feneien publica- 
tion the Prologue to a new work from the pen 
of one, the movements of whose mind have 
lately been a study to the whole world. Think 
what we may of his wisdom aad his political 
stamina, Lamartine by his moderation, no less 
than his enthusiasm, has won himself an 
honorable position in the world’s affections. 
The publication of a Romance written in his 
earlier days, will remind the world in its 
“ melancholy grace,” of that heart of humanity 
(wisely cultared or the reverse) which beats 
under the robe of office, unhardened by the 
admiration or neglect of the people ; surviving 
for ever in its old relationships with mother, 
Wife, and child ; fastening its “ hooks of steel,” 
not on power or station, but the fast moulder- 
ing monuments of memory and the affections. 


PROLOGUE. 

The real name of the friend who wrote 
these pages was not Raphael. We often 
called him so in sport, because in his boyhood 
he much resembled a youthful portrait of 
por saa which may be seen in the Barberini 
gallery at Rome, at the Pitti palace in Flo- 
rence, and at the Museum of the Louvre. We 
had given him the name, too, because the dis- 
tinctive feature of this youth’s character was 
his lively sense of the Beautiful in nature and 
art; a sense so keen, that his mind was, so to 
speak, ue shadowing forth of the ideal 
or material uty scattered throughont the 
works of God and Man. This feeling was the 
result of his exquisite and almost morbid sen- 
sibility—morbid, at least, until time had some- 
what blunted it. We would sometimes, in 
allusion to those who, from their ardent long- 
ings to revisit their country, are called home- 
sick, say that he was heaven-sick, and he 
would smile, and say that we were right. 

This love of the Beautiful made him un- 
happy ; in another situation it might have ren- 
dered him illustrious. Had he held a pencil, 
he would have painted the Virgin of “ Fo- 
ligno ;” as a sculptor, he would have chiselled 
the * Psyche” of Canova; had he known the 
language in which sounds are written, he 
would have noted the ethereal lament of the 
sea breeze sighing among the fibres of Italian 
pines, or the breathing of a sleeping girl who 
dreams of one she will not name; had he been 
a poet, he would have written the address of 
“ Job” to “ Jehovah,” the stanzas of * Tasso’s 
Erminia,” the moonlight talk of “ Shak- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet,” or Byron’s por- 
trait of * Haidee.” 

He loved the Good as well as the Beautiful, 
but he loved not virtue for its holiness, he 
loved it for its beauty. He would have been 
aspiring in imagination, although he was not 
ambitious by character. Had he lived in 
those ancient republics, where men attained 
their full development through liberty, as the 


which is situated on a hill whose abrupt sides free unfettered body developes itself in pure 





air and open sunshine, he would have aspired 
to every summit like Caesar, he would haye 
spoken as Demosthenes, and would have died 
as Cato. But his inglorious and obscure des. 
tiny confined him, against his will, in specula. 
tive inaction—he had wings to spread, and po 
surrounding air to bear them up. He died 
young, straining his gaze into the future, and 
ardently surveying the space over which he 
was never to travel. 

meoty one Knows the youthful portrait of 
Raphael to which I have alluded. It repre. 
sents a youth of sixteen, whose face is some. 
what paled by the rays of a Roman sun, but on 
whose cheek still blooms ‘the soft down of 
childhood. A glancing ray of light seems to 
play on the velvet of the dees. He leans 
his elbow on a table, the arm is bent upwards 
to support the head, which rests on the palm 
of the hand, and the admirably-modelled fin. 
gers are lightly imprinted on the cheek and 
chin; the delicate mouth is thoughtful and 
melancholy, the nose is slender at its rise, and 
slightly tinged with blue, as though the azure 
veins shone through the fair transparency of 
the skin; the eyes are of that dark heavenly 
hue which the Apennine wears at the approach 
of dawn ; they gaze earnestly forward, but are 
slightly caliak to heaven, as though they ever 
looked higher than nature; a liquid lustre 
illuminates their inmost depths, like rays dis- 
solved in dew or tears. On the scarcely 
arched brow, beneath the delicate skin, we 
trace the muscles, those responsive chords of 
the instrument of thought; the temples seem 
to throb with reflection ; the ear appears to 
listen ; the dark hair, unskilfully cut by a sis- 
ter, or some young companion of the studio, 
throws a dark tint upor the hand and cheek, 
and a small cap of black velvet, placed on the 
crown of the head, shades the brow. One 
cannot pass before this portrait without musing 
sadly, one knows not why. It represents the 
reverie of youthful genius pausing on the 
threshold of its destiny. What will be the 
fate of that soul standing at the portal of 
life ? 

Now, in idea, add six years to the ~ ny 
that dreaming boy ; suppose the features bold- 
er, the complexion more bronzed ; place a few 
furrows on the brow, slightly dim the look, 
sadden the lips, give height to the figure, and 
throw out the muscles in bolder relief ; let the 
Italian costume of the days of Leo X. be ex- 
changed for the sombre and plain uniform ofa 
youth bred in the an ene J of rural life, who 
seeks no elegance in dress, and if the pensive 
and languid attitude be retained, you will have 
the striking likeness of our “ Raphael” at the 
age of twenty. 

He was of a poor, though ancient family, 
from the mountainous province of Forez, 2n¢ 
his father, whose sole dignity was that 0 
honor (worth all others), had, like the nobles 
of Spain, exchanged the sword for the ploug?. 
His mother, still young and handsome, seemet 
his sister, so much did they resemble each 
other. She had been bred amid the Juxurious 
elegancies of a capital; and as the balmy e 
sence of the rose perfumes the crystal vase 0 
the seraglio in which it has once been contatt 
ed, so she, ton, had preserved that fragrant at- 
mosphere of manners and language which 
never evaporates entirely. 

In her secluded mountains, with the loved 
husband of ber choice, and with her childres, 
in whotn she bad complacently centred all the 
pride of her maternal heart, she had regretted 
nothing. She closed the fair book of youth a 
these three words—“ God, husband, childre®. 
Raphael especially was her best beloved. She 
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ld have purchased for him a kingly destiny, 
vat, oe ! she had only her heart with which to 
raise him up, for their slender fortune and their 
dreams of prosperity, would ever and anon 
crumble to their very foundation beneath the 
hand of fate. > 

Two holy men, driven by persecution to the 
mountains, had, soon after aan of Ter- 
ror, taken refuge in her house. They had 
been persecuted as members of a mystical re- 
ligious sect which dimly prédicted a renova- 
tion of the age. They loved Raphael, who 
was then a mere child, and, obscurely se he- 
sying his fate, pointed out his star in the hea- 
vens, and told his mother to watch over that 
son with all her heart. She reproached her- 
self for being too credulous, for she was very 
pious, but still she believed them! In such 
matters, a mother is so easy of belief! Her 
credulity supported her under many trials, but 
spurred her to efforts beyond her means to 
educate Raphael, and ultimately deceived her. 

I had known Raphael since he was twelve 
years old, and next to his mother he loved me 
best on earth. We had met since the conclu- 
sion of our studies first in Paris, then at Rome, 
whither he had been taken by one of his fa- 
ther’s relatives, for the purpose of copying 
manuscripts in the Vatican Library. ‘There 
he had acquired the tgp language and 
the genius of Italy. He spoke Italian better 
than his mother tongue. At evening he would 
sit beneath the pines of the Villa Pamphili, 
and gazing on the setting sun and on the white 
fragments scattered on the plain, like the 
bleached bones of departed Rome, would pour 
forth extemporaneous stanzas that made us 
weep. But never wrote ; “ Raphael,” would 
I sometimes say, “ why do you not write ?” 

“Ah!” would he answer, “does the wind 
write what it sighs in this harmonious canopy 
of leaves? Does the sea write the wail of its 
shores ?—Naught that has been written is 
truly, really utiful, and the heart of man 
never discloses its best and most divine por- 
tion. It is impossible! The instrument is of 
flesh, and the note is of fire! Between what 
is felt, and what is expressed,” would he add, 
mournfully, “ theze is the same distance as be- 
tween the soul and the twenty-six letters of an 
alphabet! Immensity of distance! Think 
you a flute of reeds can give an idea of the 
harmony of the spheres ?” 

[left him to return to Paris. He was at 
that time striving, through his mother’s inter- 
est, to obtain some situation in which he might 
by active em nt remove from his soul its 
heavy weight, and lighten the oppressive bur- 
den of his fate. Men of his own age sought 
him, and women looked graciously on him as 
he passed them by. But he never went into 
oe and of all women he loved his mother 


We suddenly lost sight of him for three 
years ; though we afterwards learned that he 
had seen in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Savoy ; and that in winter he passed many 
hours of his nights on a bridge, or on one of 
the quays of Paris. He had all the appear- 
ance of extreme destitution. It was only many 
years afterwards ‘hat we learnt more. We 
Peers ey oe of ay —— absent, for 

one of those who cou - 
taloges Gains d defy the forget 

Chance reunited us once more after an in- 
re of twelve years. It so happened that 1 

inherited a small estate in his province, and 
when I went there to dispose of it, I inquired 
— Raphael. 1 was told that he had lost fa- 

T, mother, and wife in the space of a few 

years; that after thee gauge ef the heart he 
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had had to bear the blows of fortune, and that | 
of all the domain of his fathers, nothing now 
remained to him but the old dismantled tower. 
on the edge of the ravine, the garden, orchard, 
and meadow, and a few acres of unproductive | 
land. 

* * a * 4 

He knew me at a glance, made one step for- | 
ward with extended arms, and fell back upon 
the bed. We first wept, and then talked to- 
gether. He related the past; how, when he_ 
had thought to cull the flowers or fruits of life, | 
his hopes had ever been marred by fortune or 
by death: the loss of his father, mother, wife, | 
and child; his reverses of fortune, and the | 
compulsory sale of his ancestral domain; he | 
told how he retired to his ruined home, with no | 
other companionship than that of his mother’s | 
old herdsman, who served him without pay, for | 
the love he bore to his house ; and lastly, spoke | 
of the consuming languor which would sweep 
him away with the autumnal leaves, and lay 
him in the churchyard, beside those he had 
loved so well! His intense imaginative faculty 
might be seen strong even in death, and in idea | 
he loved to endow with a fanciful sympathy the 
turf and flowers which would blossom on his 

ve. 

“Do you know what grieves me most?” 
said he, pointing to the fringe of little birds | 
which were perhed round the‘top of his bed— | 
“jt is to think that, next spring, these poor | 
little ones, my latest friends, will seek for me | 
in vain in thetower. ‘They will no longer find | 
the broken pane through which to fly in; and | 
on the floor, the little flocks of wool from my | 
mattress with which to build their nests ;—but | 
the old nurse, to whom I bequeathe my little all, | 
will take care of them as long as she lives,” he 
resumed, as if to comfort himself with the 
idea—* and after her Well! God will! 
for He feedeth the young ravens.” 

He seemed moved while speaking of these 
little creatures. It was easy to see that he had 
long been weaned from the sympathy of men, 
and that the whole tenderness of his soul, 
which had been repulsed by them, was now 
transferred to dumb animals. “Will you 
spend any time among our mountains ?” he 
inquired. “Yes,” I replied. “So much the 
better,” he added; “ you will close my eyes, 
and take care that my grave is dug as close as 
possible to those of my mother, wife, and 
child!” 

He then me to draw towards him a 
large chest of carved wood, which was con- 
cealed beneath a bag of Indian corn at one end 
of the room. I placed the chest upon the bed, 
and from it he drew a quantity of papers which 
he tore silently to pieces, for half an hour, and 
then bid his old nurse sweep them into the fire. 
There were verses in many languages, and in- 
numerable pages of fragments, separated by 
dates, like memoranda. “Why should you 
burn all these?” I timidly suggested; “ has 
not man a moral as well as a material inherit- 
ance to bequeathe to those who come after him ? 
You are perhaps destroying thoughts and feel- 
ings which might have quickened a soul.” 

“What matters it?” he said; “there are 
tears enough in this world, and we need not 
deposit a few more in the heart of man. 
These,” said he, showing his verses, “are the 
cast off, useless feathers of my soul; it has 
moulted since then, and spread its bolder wings 
for eternity!” He then continued to burn and 
destroy, while I looked out of the broken 
window at the dreary landscape. 

At length, he called me once more to the 


| 








bedside. “Here,” said he—*save this one 


burn. When I am gone, my poor nurse would 
make bags for her seeds with it, and I would 
not that the name which fills its pages should 
be profaned. ‘Take it, and keep it till you 
hear that I am no more. After my death you 
may burn it, or preserve it till your old age, to 
think of me sometimes as you poo over it.” 

I hid the roll of paper beneath my cloak, and 
took iny leave, resolving inwardly to return the 


| next day to soothe the last moments of Raphael 


by my care and friendly discourse. As I de- 
scended the steps, I saw about twenty little 


\children with their wooden shoes in their 


hands, who had come to take the lessons which 
he gave them, even on his death-bed. A little 
further on, I met the village priest, who had 
come to spend the evening with him. I bowed 
respectfully, and as he noted my swollen eyes, 
he returned my salute with an air of mournful 
sympathy. 

The next day I returned to the tower— 
Raphael had died during the night, and the 
village bell was already tolling tor his burial. 


Women and children were standing at their 


doors, looking mournfully in the direction of 
the tower, and in the little green field adjoining 
the church, two men, with spades and mattock, 
were digging a grave at the foot of a cross. 

I drew near to the door—a cloud of twitter- 
ing swallows were fluttering round the open 
windows, darting in and out, as though the 
spoiler had robbed their nests. 

Since then I have read these pages, and now 
know why he loved to be surrounded by these 
birds, and what memories they waked in him, 
even to his dying day. 


CHARITY PUBLISHING SOCIETIES. 


An Appeal to the Christian Public, on the evil 
and impolicy of the Church engaging in 
Merchandise; and setting forth the wrong 
done to Booksellers, and the extravagance, tn- 
ulility, and evil-working of Charity Publica- 
tion Socievies. Philadelphia: King & Baird, 
9 George St. 1849, 

Tue author of this pamphlet, which is written 

with vigor, and has undoubtedly a cause of 

great importance in its subject matter, 
takes for his motto the aphorism—* Labor 
is the fruit of a spoiled Eden, forbidden 
still to the touch or taste of charity ; 

which he applies to the religious publishing 
houses of the day, as the American Tract 

Society, the American Sunday School Union, 

the Presbyterian and Baptist Boards, the 
Methodist Book Concern, &c., the operations 
of which, it is alleged, go far beyond any 
necessity involved, while they draw large 
funds from the public, in the name of charity, 
which are employed in a virtual monopoly, 
with the arrogance and unscrupulousness at- 
tendant upon powerful corporations, the 

ractical effect of which is injurious to the 

Seaktende, by withdrawing from it its natural 

support, appropriating all religious publica- 

tions, and driving the small houses, at least, 
to less reputable and sometimes immoral 
enterprise. We believe this to be the scope 
of the present pamphlet. We confess, at the 
outset, that we are quite of the writer's way 
of thinking, in his main positions, though we 
cannot agree with him in all his inferences. 

The main question is, as the claims of these 

societies are presented to the public, Arc 

these societies worthy objects of charity? 

We do not question the use and advantage at 

certain times, and for special purposes, of in- 

corporated publishing societies, and that they 
should be aided by charity. The protection 





little manuscript, which I have not courage to 
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roe ve of capital, the extension of small in- 
means to large results, _— be 
beneficially applied, especially in the infancy 
of the undertaking when the ordinary resources 
of trade are few and inefficient. ‘There may 
have been a time, for instance, since the dis- 
covery of printing, when the publication of 
the Bible was a work of serious cost and 
difficulty, and required for its accomplishment 
the aid of charity. There isa period in the 
history of all arts, when special protection is 
desirable, to stimulate production; but the 
time comes when monopoly with its attendant 
privileges is an evil, not a benefit. The 
tent laws recognise this principle by their 
imitation of time. We see its application 
every day, though, as the resources of society 
are multiplied, more is safely left to individual 
enterprise. Free trade is, in fact, the law of 
an advanced state of civilization. 

Now, charity, being a species of Royal aid, 
an encouragement beyond the usual reward 
of labor and industry, it is easily seen may 
become a substitute for the exertions of the 
latter, exertions indispensable to the indivi- 
dual and public welfare. The tendency is to 
abuse. We do not speak of charity for the 
relief of human suffering, of which there can 
be no question; but of those applications of 
charity in the endowment of institutions 
where the end to be accomplished may be 
safely left to private enterprise. A man, for 
instance, may take it into his head that rope- 
walkers as a body pursue a very monotonous 
and ill paid avocation, and to lighten the 
burdens of fate may endow an immense rope 
yard, furnished at intervals with relays of 
confectionery and champagne, and to elevate 
the ideas of the workmen above all mercenary 
considerations it may be a condition that the 
twine and cordage shall be given away to the 
public, which would doubtless be very 
agreeable to small tradesmen and needy ship 
owners, But what would be the result? A 
few fat rope-walkers indulging the luxury 
of a daily lounge through a luxurious estab- 
lishment and outside of it, lazy grocers en- 
cou in idleness (to the extent of pack- 
th gratis), oe ship builders, 
wasteful sailors, a large number of in- 
dustrious and hitherto honest operatives in 
the rope walking line, driven from their trade, 
thrown upon the ale-house, the prison, or the 
ere And all this from misdirected, mis- 
u charity ! 

Yet this is precisely the result of many 
charitable protectionist interferences with the 
laws of trade. If we may take the statements 
of the es gare pamphlet before us, it is a 
result which our religious communities are 
bringing about to a considerable extent in 
their great publishing charitable societies. 

A large quantity of Bibles and devotional 
books are wanted at the lowest possible fair 
aoe and even for tuitous circulation. 

his is all right. Bibles should be bought 
cheap, and sometimes be ~ away. But 
how are they to be produced? Why, just as 
everything else is produced, by regular un- 
fettered supplies of trade, by laws of produc- 
tion which are as certain and as_ beneficial as 
the great laws of nature; it being, under 
average conditions, as much a matter of 
course, that the supply shall meet the demand 
as that water shall find its level. If there is 
a demand for Bibles, they will be printed; if 
the demand is large, competition will ensue, 
and prices will settle down upon the lowest 
equivalent for labor. Nothing more than this 
should be asked. Book publishers are pre- 
pared for fair competition growing out of the 


‘in Bibles is cut off will not necessarily tarn to 
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laws of production; but they are not pre- 
pared to compete with an caeutind ied 
where wealth (furnished by charity) is sys- 
tematically continually employed in 
defeating those laws and aggravating the 
ressure of competition vote endurable 
imit. The same principle applies to book 
publishing churches as to shirt making chari- 
table monopolies, or State prison labor. It is 
well known that citizen mechanics of com. 
mon sense will not endure the last. It is 
suspected by many e, and certainly 
known by others, that ladies’ fairs, &c., only 
take the bread of industry from one class, 
which it makes paupers, to bestow it upon 
another, already made. Just in the same 
way, making Bibles by forced charitable 
combinations, and selling them below the cost 
of production, must throw all private enter- 
ae in printing Bibles out of employ, and 
estroy the most honorable and salutary 
branch of individual book publishing. The 
author of this pamphlet carries this further, 
and states as a fact that publishers are even 
driven into disreputable courses, to seek em- 
ployment for their capital in producing vicious 
publications. 


«“ A bookseller, who had published a Bible and 
several other religious books, turned of late to pub- 
lishing books murders, of robbers, and criminal 
calendars generally ; and when remonstrated with, 
he said, the charity societies had destroyed the 
value of his better books ; he could not sell them, 
and he must do something to support his family, 
and protect his property invested. He could not 
change to any other business, nor could he live on 
the crumbs that fall from these charity tables. 
This is one of many instances of a similar charac- : 
ter. These societies are destroying all the smaller 
publishers, and driving them into such expedients 
and shifts for a living. It isa natural result, and 
shows conclusively that charity has no right to un- 
dertake a business of the kind, and, in fact, any 
business but such as no labor can live by. It can 
only do so on the principle of doing evil that good 
may come. Without the aid of this Jesuitical 
principle, no charity publication society can be de- 
fended. They injure and ruin men in the same 
line of business, and they care not for it because of 
some good they have in view. This is but acting 
out the principle.” 


This is an inference in which we cannot 
agree, certainly not to the extent implied. 
Bad books will be published to meet the 
demand for them. A publisher whose trade 


the “ crimson and yellow literature.” 

The case is carried still further by the pro. 
duction not only of Bibles, but of illustrated 
books, of miscellaneous literature, the open- 
ing of general sale rooms, &e., the expenses 
of which are met by — charity which, 
extended far enough, would send every book- 
seller in the country to the poor-house. 

The writer of the pamphlet tells us that he 
“knew one publisher who was waited on b 
a liberal and wealthy merchant, and told if he 
did not give him a certain quantity of a book 
he had published, at cost, that he might sell 
it and give the benefit to a poor church, he 
would publish the same book to effect that 
end.” And again, of one of the religious 
publishing societies: . 

“ They cannot find enough that is unpublished 
to do, but run so fast, that they have declared, as 
with a view to deter booksellers from publishing 
any book, that they will not mind it, but will pub- 
lish any book they choose, no matter who has pub- 
lished it before them. In this they have violated a 

rinciple that the worst men in the book trade 





ve generally regarded as sacred, i. e. not to 





Se, 
or ruin the value of rty already i 
ras a ee property already in the 
The remedy for this is clearly an honest 
copyright law; but we shall have more to say 
on this point hereafter. At present we 
merely put the statement on record. 


The positions of the let as laid dow 
by the writer are, a iat 


“Ist. That it is a perversion of Christian 
charity to publish, books which private enterprise 
and capital would furnish quite as cheaply. 

“2d. That the publications of these societies, 
when all expenses which are paid by charitable 
contributions are reckoned into the account, cost 
the religious public more than the same would in 
any other way of producing them, besides the inci- 
dental evil of driving or tempting a large amount 
of capital into injurious channels. 

“ 3d. That the action of the societies is, there- 
fore, inexpedient. 

“Ath. That charity, given for such an object, is 
not only wasted, but works a positive evil to the 
community, by violating every sound principle of 
political economy. 

“5th. That every institution of the kind should 
be conducted on self-supporting principles, and 
thereby leave a fair field for competition to indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

“6th. That the Church has no charity which 
she can rightfully employ in disregard of these 

“ane ars 


principles. 

“7th. That charity must be just and sensible, o, 
it degenerates into a mischief-working weaknessr 
not to be reasoned with. 

“8th. That when this institution, or any one 
acting in the name of charity, and for the public 
good, violates the plain principles of morality, as 
has been often done, by publishing the same books 
as other publishers, and thereby depreciating, and, 
in some cases, destroying the value of the property 
in their hands, it does in the name of the church, 
and with a religious sanction, what offends the 
moral sense of an irreligious world.” 


These are fair subjects for discussion, and 
should invite the attention of thinking men. 
They are supported by various startling state- 
ments which, if well founded, should lead the 
supporters and m rs of the societies to 
pause and reflect. e know neither the 
name nor special opportunities for accuracy of 
the writer, but the basis of his remarks, the 
political economy involved, is so sound, and so 
much in danger of being neglected, that we 
have called special attention to his pamphlet. 
If the evil has occurred, let it be remedied; if 


it has not, let it be avoided. 
A curious point of the se t, is the 
position that the Religious Publishing Socie- 


ties are doing nothing for the promotion of 
original and elaborate works (which might 
seem specially from their need of support to 
appeal to such institutions), but are stimulat- 
ing the sale of mediocre and perishable pro- 
ductions. It is quif® likely that the dif- 
ficulties in the way of Messrs. Dwight and 
Edwards would be as great were there no 
societies; but that does not excuse the 


Y | alleged publication of “trash.” The writer's 


manner may be seen from the following pa- 
sage on this head. 


« What should we have been, if the last age had 
left us nothing but such issues as come from these 
societies? The dilutions would have sickened us, 
and kept us children to the last. We should have 
had but driblets of knowledge, and we might s 
well have had a library of chips, and studied how 
they were struck out, whether with one or two 
blows. I consider the religious authorship of this 
time killed by charity, I mean such authorship 
will do any good in coming time. The only batt 
held out is to write to children or sects, and 
there are so many hirelings that have capacity for 
these things, that they swarm upon us in leaves; 





make new ones; and thus they go on, wasting the 
of the Church in time, paper, printing, and 

ing fresh works to share the same fate. 

Is there any farce like this farce? Would any of 
these Seabees uaneee the works of Presi- 
dents Edwards Dwight? No. And yet 
their works have done more for mind and religion 
than all the books they ever have or will publish ; 
and so of many other works that might be named ; 
yet these societies are called about the only agents 
of good we have in these times ; they do anything 
to raise funds, on the plea of utility ; send their 
travelling agents over the land for this purpose, 
who get plenty of money, because it is imagined 
they are doing a good work, when it is only a 
work of superfluity they do, and this at the ex- 
pense of would do it quite as cheaply, 
ply, without one cent’s charge to 


if they be honest, must be deluded in preying thus 
on !the pious charity of the public! I have no 
doubt of the well-meaning of the persons concerned 
in these efforts, but I have as little doubt of their 
utter inutility.” 





SIR LAUNFAL. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Cambridge: George Nichols. 


Tas, Mr. Lowell’s latest poetical effusion, is 
one of the most delicate and attractive which 
have proceeded from his pen. Like most of his 
compositions it is built up on good established 
precedents both in respect to subject matter 
and execution, though with variations which 
we do not find in the originals. It is an old 
medieval legend leaning on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, wrested to suit the philanthropic 
sentiment of the day. Jn the old story there is 
more of imagination, with quite as sound a 
moral, notwit ing the latter is concealed 
at first sight from view. The legend of the 
Holy Grail, upon which the vision is partly 
based, though the dependence upon it is so 
slight we could have wished it dispensed with 
altogether, is one of the religions traditions en- 
grafted on the romantic stock of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. The 
San Greal was the cup out of which the 
Saviour partook of the Sapper with his 
nine, To ane Mr. ee ’s pre 
: “it was brought into England by Jose 
of Arimathea, and remained there an abject of 
ilgrimage and adoration, for many years in the 
ping of his lineal descendants. It was in- 
cumbent upon those who had eharge of it to be 
chaste in ght, word, and deed; but one of 
the keepers having broken this condition, the 
a - il disa — > time it 
as a favorite enterprise of t nights of 
King Arthur’s Court to go in search et it.” 
Int legend the moral lies incidentally in the 
preparations and conditions of the success- 
ful search. Chastity is the law which is 
hot to be broken. For~the rest, the object 
18 simply reverential, and even the sacred- 
néss of the object is » so that 
we have a literal 
a child might listen to, and which nei- 
ther child nor man can listen to without feel- 


identified with the symbol, and the whole is 
Placed objectively cian un. ie, Gielen 
Wartior fasts, prays, and goes forth armed to 





Launfal. 





battle, he transacts various honest combats, 
and achieves in the end a material thing. The 
imagination is exercised, while the motive is 
never unfelt. The fable needs no moral or 
application. How does Mr. Lowell treat the 
matter ? He improves the moral and spoils the 
story. Indeed, instead of an actual story we 
have a vision. The Knight, Sir Launfal, does 
not go in quest of the Grail, but dreams about 
it. He determines, indeed, over night to go, 
but falls asleep, has a vision, and concludes to 
stay at home in the morning. We see a 
proud old castle in the midst of a summer 
landscape, and note its dreary, wintry look, in 
its aristocratic seclusion, compared with the 
smiling prodigality of nature without. <A 
knight issues forth, who becomes disgusted as 
he meets a leper at the gate. He throws a 
piece of gold in scorn, and passes on to long, 
dreary, unprofitable quest and travel. When 
he returns from his ineffectual search after the 
Holy Grail it is winter, and he is repulsed 
from his own castle by the heir who has taken 
possession. Broken spirited and humble, he is 
prepared for this wintry adversity, and sits 
down at his gate to look upon the far-off scenes 
of his holy pilgrimage (a vision within a 
vision), when he is interrupted by the beggar 
again asking alms. In the name of the Cru- 
cified he ministers to him. The leper by a 
miracle becomes his Lord, the mouldy crust he 
has given, the bread, and the water, the wine 
of Life. 

“ And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 

‘Lo, it is [, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold, itis here,—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree ; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need, 

Not that which we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who bestows Bimself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. , 
Sir Launfal awoke, as from a swound ; 

‘ The Grail in my castle here is found! 

Hang my armor up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider's banquet: hall ; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail, 

Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.’ " 

The spirit of the old legend was belief in 
the Church, in reverence for one of its holy 
objects, and chastity, the flower of the soul, in 
the individual. There we have Christianity in 
the inner life and outward manifestation. 
The ends of Mr. Lowell’s vision may be 
equally good—but how different! He might 
with more propriety have left om Arthur’s 
legend to itself, or employed himself as Ten- 
nyson does in Sir Galahad, in a reverential 
evolution of it, or he might have kept to the 
story in a new poem, as Leigh Hunt has 
done, with one of the fadliaux, in his “ Pal- 
frey.” This is the difficulty with Mr. Low- 
ell’s vision, which renders it weak as a narra- 
tive in comparison with the old legend. 

As an apologue it is finely conceived, as all 
lovers of poetry will admit. It is, indeed, a 
little Leigh Huntish, calling to memory once 
or twice certain stanzas of “ Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen;” but readers of modern 
verse must accustom their ears to an occa- 
sional echo. Mr, Lowell in sensibility and 
ease at times fairly a Hunt. The pic- 
tures of Summer and Winter are exquisite in 
the Preludes of the two portions of Sir 


A SUMMER PICTURE, 


“ And what is eo rare as a day in June? 
, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
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Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

‘The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Alilt like a blossom among the legves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wi 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
in the nice ear of Nawure which song is the best 7’ 


Its companion 
WINTER PIECE. 


“* Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
*Neath which he could house him, winter- proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost Jeaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabeeques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star cf every one: ; 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice ; 
'T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost.” 


The following picture, though somewhat 
confused by the change of simile, is very fan- 
ciful and striking. 


THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 


“ Within the hall are song and langhter, 
The cheeks of Christinas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the Nghetnone 92 of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops As poe pl eve: 
Now pausing, now scattering awa , 
Go threeding the soot forest's tangled darks 
Like herds of star'led deer.” 





TRACTS FOR CITIES. 

The Young Men of Cities, urged to the work 
of Mental Improvement. J. S Redfield. 
Tus is one of a series of Tracts projected by 
a few eminent scholars of this vesey* whose 
learning is not of too exclusive and delicate a 
character to issue forth occasionally from the 
vellum aired precincts of the library, to mingle 
with the miscellaneous crowd of a large eity, 
and share its philosophy with the young, the 

inexperienced, and even the ignorant. Ve 

few of our readers, probably, are acquaint 
with the scheme now ae of accom- 
lishment, under the publishing care of Mr. 
dfield, the leading idea of w ich is to fur- 
nish to the people mature well written essays 
and treatises on the many points of spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical welfare ; a plan es- 
sentially popular in its design, but with none 
of the usual accompaniments of popular ap- 
peals, in flowing rhetoric, cheap anecdote, 
super-rhetorical or meretricious . 
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Men of refined culture, as the authors of this 
movement, never speak either to individuals 
or the public in that way. Half-educated, un- 
disciplined men do, and, though with a certain 
ser os of apparent success, yet with little 

ing benefit. The work has to be done 
over again by the whole men. . No one but a 
fall developed man can teach in any just sense 
of the word. *Your charlatan with favorable 
stimulants, the aid of brass and newspapers, 
may pear get the public ear for awhile ; but 
how short lived is the race of charlatans! Even 
the pill vender of this decade is not the pill 
vender of the last—and how many lecturers, 
preachers, and others of the great army of the 
self-elected are there, who, to borrow Dean 
Swift's illustration of the evil, set themselves 





up, to be set down again —and the more | 
quickly and quietly the better. 

The Tracts to which we allude are on) 
such topics as “ The Inheritance of American | 
Citizens,” “The Relations of Popular Liberty | 
to Constitutional Government,” “Morals of | 
Politics,” “ Usury,” “ Perjury,” &c., occupied | 
with the discussion of principles. Of a more im- | 
mediately utilitarian grade, “ Medical Police,” 
“ Police of the Press,” “ Advice to Emigrants,” | 
“Provision for the Poor,” “Economy of, 
Prisons,” “Use and Abuse of Air,” &c.| 
Several of these have appeared, as the tracts 
on Ventilation, and the ial Position and 
Influence of Cities. They are separated into 
two series, alike in style of publication— 
7 ts for the People” and “Tracts for 
Cities,” and are sold at 6} or 12} cts. the 
number. These publications appear anony- 
mously, but it is understood that Dr. Griscom, 
Dr. Dewey, Dr. Wayland, Dr. Alexander, Dr. 
Williams, with others, are the writers. 

In an early number of the Literary World 
(12), we had the opportunity of saying some- 
thing of the high and desirable qualifications 
of one of these gentlemen, in the rare office 
of popular instructor—in a notice of “The 
American Mechanic and Working Man,” by 
Dr. James W. Alexander. It gives uspleasure 
to welcome his pen again in the tract before 
us. The same genial kind feeling, the learn- 
ing without pedantry, the deeply seated prin- 
— without sanctimony, a calm judiciousness 
allied to strong youthful sympathies which we 
then noticed, appear again as the writer takes 
up his pen to exhibit the ever beautiful lesson 
of the ways of learning, the intimacy of sound 
knowledge with virtue, its cheap pleasures, its 
ready acquisition, its sure rewards, The les- 
son is enforced in many forms, but it speaks 
of the freshness of the scholar in all. ‘There 
is nothing like books to keep a man young. 
Hence the simplicity and curiosity of scholars, 
uniting their attainments and wisdom with the 
grace and fulness of life of children. People 
soon run the usual round of experience, but 
books prolong the wonder, by adding to our 
threescore the whole of the past, the physical 
secrets of Earth and Heaven, with not a little 
of futurity ! 

Tho the design of Dr. Alexander, in this 
instance, is “ benevolent, not literary,” our 
readers will be pleased with the coneluding 
passages of his Tract. 


“ Lay aside a little money to buy books.—There 
are certain books, which every man should possess 
as his own; and eve ing man desires by 
arg gather a little library for his wife and 

; FBS Sor not like to go abroad to 
procure iptures, with some good ex- 
planations. You woud wish to have at your 
elbow, your own Milton, Cowper, Thomson, 
Montgomery, and Bryant ; your dictionaries, 
atlas, and other books of reference ; your little 














row of histories, biographies, and treatises on 
science and art. A trifling sum, set aside each 
month, and redeemed from amusements or luxu- 
ries, will soon give an account of itself on your 
shelves. 

“ Employ your pen. This counsel, though less 
frequently given than others, is nevertheless far 
from being superfluous. There is a marvellous 
power in writing down what we know. It fixes 
the thoughts; reveals our ignorance; aids our 
memory; and insures command of language. 
‘ Men acquire more knowledge, says Bishop 
Jewel, ‘ by a frequent exercising of their pens, 
than by the reading of many books’ How often 
do we see persons, advanced to great wealth, and 
even in the legislature or in Congress, who, from 
neglect of composition, in their younger days, are 
absolutely unable to pen a decent letter. The 
practice of writing a few séntences every day, 
would prevent such a source of mortification. 

“ Resolve io be a learner as long as you live.— 
All great and wise men have been such. Ignorant 
and narrow-minded youth think their days of 
learning are left behind them, when they cross the 
threshold of the school-house. But so much is the 
acquisition of knowledge connected with the de- 
lights of a genuine lover of truth, that he no more 
thinks of a day when he shall cease to learn, than 
of a day when he shall cease to breathe, and eat, 
and drink. If you put into practice the foregoing 
rules, you will scarcely need much urging of this 
one. Every day will bring its lessons, and like 
Solon, of old, you will wish to die learning. 

“ With these advices, which have sprung from 
sincere good will, I must here leave the subject 
with the reader. One thing is certain ; he that 
shall act on what has here been said, by entering 
on a course of mental improvement, will find an 
increase to his means of gratification so great, that 
he will wonder at himself for having neglected it 
so long. With the ordinary blessings of Provi- 
dence, nothing is wanting but the will, to secure the 
result. All men of high attainments agree in say- 
ing that the more valuable part of every one’s edu- 
cation is that which he gives himself. In this 
there is high encouragement to go"6n and prosper. 
The mental accomplishment which is fully within 
your reach will double your capacity for action. 
When Aristippus was asked, wherein a learned 
and an unlearned ‘man differed, he replied, 
‘ Fasten them both, naked, on a foreign shore, and 
you will see.” Education will do for Peg what 
sculpture does for the marble. Hence famous 
saying of Socrates, ‘I marvel that people should 
be willing to give so much for turning a stone into 
a man, and so little to prevent a man’s turning into 
astone.’ The best qualities of your nature remain 
latent, where there has been no cultivation. Lay 
down this little Essay, therefore, with a solemn 
purpose to become a disciple in the pleasant school 
of Wisdom.” 

Treasury of Knowledge, in three parts. I. 
Elementary Lessons in Common Things. II. 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects. III. In- 
troduction to the Sciences. By W. & R. Cham- 
ber. Second American Edition. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1849. 

A urtrte American work of this character, 
“ Conversations on Common Things,” has had a 
large circulation. This work, characterized by the 
usual excellent style of the Messrs. Chambers, is 
much fuller and of equal interest in awakening the 
attention of the young, particularly in the hands of 
parents or a governess. A work of this kind is 
needed in every family to meet the first demands 
of a liberal curiosity on the part of children. The 
authors have drawn their material from established 
scientific works, which they have judiciously sim- 
plified. 


Phedon; or, A Dialogue on the Immortality 
of the Soul, By Plato. Translated from the 
original Greek, by Madame Dacier, with Notes 
and Emendations, &e. William Gowans. 1849. 

Tuts Edition of a translation of Plato’s Dia- 
logue, through the French, has, in addition, a collec- 
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tion of passages on the’ Immortality of the Soy| 
from the writings of various divines and philoso. 
phers. We see appended to the whole a curious 
catalogue of books on the same subject, for sale 
at the large warehouse of old books, of the pub. 
lisher of the volume, William Gowans, at 178 Fyl- 
ton st. 


The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac 
Watts, D.D. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1849. 

We lately had occasion to speak of Dr. Watts 
in connexion with the republication of his “ Songs 
for Children.” He still holds his ground in other 
works. ‘The present edition of the work on the 
culture of the Mind is in a neat, elegant form, and 
may be carried in the pocket. Though no admirers 
of a multiplication of books (the fault of the age) 
to teach people to do what only nature, with rea- 
sonable data, can at all set them in the way of 
doing, yet we suppose noone can take up this book 
of Watts’s without pleasure and consequently 
“Improvement.” Watts’s mind was eminently 
practical—he looked through all pedantry and 
learned conventionalisms to the on conve- 
nient use of the thing ; and it must bé allowed that 
in very many of his suggestions, even some which 
have not as yet been generally acted upon, he hit 
the mark. There is much blended quiet humor 
and sagacity, as in his definition of disputes — 
“when two or more persons appear to maintain 
different sentiments.” The cool, deliberate man- 
ner in which he opens the chapter on the “ Judg- 
ment of Books” is exquisite, and might furnish 
hints (if they were necessary) to a modern re- 
viewer. 


A Discourse on the Influence of Diseases on 
the Intellectual and Moral Powers. By Joseph 
Mather Smith, D.D. 


Tuts was the subject chosen by Dr. Smith for an 
address on the opening of the forty-second session 
(in October last) of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in this city, of which he is a Professor. 
It is drawn up with the Professor's apd — 
modesty and accuracy, is occupied with the lead- 
ing traits of the subject, which are pursued through 
various diseases with occasional anecdote, while 
the Doctor does not hesitate to admit the converse 
of his proposition, viz. that the imagination may 
act on the diseases as well as disease on the imagi- 
nation. He makes allowance in this way for cures 
by metallic tractors (wooden ones in disguise, it 
seems, did as well) amulets, charms, &c., and finds 
a satisfactory solution of the benefits of Homeopa- 
thy in the same principle. No publisher's name is 
affixed to this pamphlet, but we suppose it may be 
had through the bookseller, Kernot, 659 Broadway. 


‘Guildford: or tried by his Peers.” A n0- 
vel. By I. A. Fraetas, author of ‘* The Buck- 
skin,” “ Ethan Allen,” ‘‘ Muster of Langford,” 
etc , etc. New York: William H. Graham, 
publisher. 

A wew American novel, by one who is a 
fathful servant of the public, and better known 
as a printer of books than as an author of them. 
We give him welcome in his new avocation 
(now first appearing by public announcement) 
and appreciate the patriotism indicating choice 
of national scene and character as the ground- 
work of his story. Most of the latter is of 
local interest. e of the descriptions are 

uite graphic, and at times its portraiture of 
chasheter striking. Here and there the dia- 
logue is too “ Kirby-ish” to our taste, and the 
occurrences not very agreeable in contempla- 
tion. It will bear favorable comparison with 
the novels of its class. 


Holden's Dollar Magazine, published month- 
ly. 109 Nassau st. 

Tus is an entertaining, though somewhat 
unequal publication ; with an air of tact and 
enterprise about it, calculated, we should think, 
to make serious inroads among the old fashioned 
and higher priced monthlies. The illustrations 
are of wood, and some of them quite indiffer- 
ent; but many are taken from contemporary 
subjects, are portraits of living notabilities, &., 
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ee 
have a great advantage over the un- 
at ad fashion a and half executed “ en- 
vings” which the public has been in the 
Ebi of buying. It is really time for the pur- 
veyors of agazines to exhibit a conscience, 
authors for writing on topics of the times, 
and give their readers something which has a 
slight portion of human interest. Holden’s 
Magazine has, besides the longer papers, 2 well 
written and always le Miscellany at the 
close, evidently from a practical hand, which 
would not be out of place in the best periodical 
ublished. One word of advice to the cheap 
riodical publishers. Do not rate the public 

taste too low. 


veral pamphlets laid on our table, we 
. po pooaedm N . 1 of a new Religious peri- 
odical of 30 Svo. pages—the ew York Chroni- 
cle, edited by Rev. B. Judd, It has a portrait 
of Rev. Geo. Benedict, and we are pleased to 
see among its little parcels of items, a page 
bearing the title of the Arts. Also, 4 Thanks- 
giving Sermon, reached in Newburyport, 
Nov. 30, 1848, by T. W. Higginson. It is oc- 
cupied with the Free Soil Question, .4 Speech 
about Colleges, delivered in N ashville on Com- 
mencement Day, Oct. 4, 1845, by Philip Linds- 
ley—remarkable for its candid exposure of the 
prevalent sciolism, and the admission that the 
graduates of many of our Colleges may know 
nothing worth mentioning of the accomplish- 
ments alluded to in their Diplomas. The Du- 
ties and sibilities of the Rising Gene- 
ration, an address before the Columbia College 
Societies, at their anniversary, July 24, 184s, 
by the late President of the College, W. A. 
Duer, LL.D., in which allusion is made to the 
Political Questions of the Day, and the charge 
of Sectarianism applied tothe Institution. The 
latter is shown to be without reasonable foun- 
dation. The address closes with an enumera- 
tion of some of the names of “ good fame” 
which belong to the history of the College. 
The numerous friends of Alma Mater will be 
pleased with this revival of the connexion of 
Dr. Duer with the Institution over which he 
once so honorably presided. Franklin —his 
Genius, Life,and Character, the Address de- 
livered before the Typographical Society, at its 
recent anniversary, by John L. Jewett, has 
been published by Messrs. Harper. It is one 
of the not least interesting memorials of the 
Festival of which we gave some account in our 
last. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S AMERICAN PROPHECIES. 
To the Editors of the Literary World : 

GentLemeN:—I observe in a late number of 
your Journal, an article—* A Curious Prophecy of 
the Destiny of America,” in which you quote 
Bishop Berkeley’s celebrated lines. Are you aware 
of a parallel prophecy among the fragments of that 
“ quiet and sublime enthusiast, with a strong tinge 
of the fantast,” Sir Thomas Browne, in which, 
among a quiver full of arrows thrown out upon 
futurity, those driven in the direction of America 
appear best to hit the mark.—A friend, it seems, 
sent Sir Thomas a hard nut of the kind to crack, 
which set him upon a conjecture or two of his own. 
He returned the following, in his own language,” 
“not positively or peremptorily telling what shall 
come to pass, yet pointing at things not without all 
reason or probability of their events: not built upon 
fatal decrees or inevitable designations, but wu 
conjectural foundations, whereby things wi 
may be promoted, and such as are feared may more 
probably be presented.” 


THE PROPHECY, 
“When New shall trouble New Spain ; 
When Jamaica shall be lady of the isles and the 


main ; 

When Spain shall be in America hid, 

And Mexico shall prove a Madrid ; 

When Mahomet’s ships on the Baltic shall ride, 

And Turks shall labor to have ports on that side ; 
Afriea shall no more sell out their blacks, 


To make slaves and drudges to the American 
tracts ; 

When Batavia the Old shall be contemn’d by the 
New; 

When a new drove of Tartars shall China 
subdue ; 

When America shall cease to send out its trea- 
sure, 

But employ it at home in American pleasure ; 

When the new world shall the old invade, 

Nor count them their lords but their fellows in 


trade ; 
When men shall almost pass to Venice by land, 
Not in deep water but from saad to sand ; 
When Nova Zembla shall be no stay 
Unto those who pass to or from Cathay ;— 
Then think strange things are come to light, 
Whereof but few have had a foresight.” 


And, now for the writer's 
EXPOSITION OF THE PROPHECY. 
“ When New England shall trouble New Spain ; 


“ That is, when that thriving colony, which hath 
so much increased in our days, and in the space of 
about fifty years, that they can, as they report, 
raise between twenty and thirty thousand men 
upon an exigency, shall in process of time be so 
advanced, as to be able to send forth ships and 
fleets, and to infest the American Spanish ports 
and maritime dominions by depredations or as- 
saults ; for which attempts they are not like to be 
unprovided, as abounding in the materials for ship- 
ping, oak and fir. And when length of time shall 
80 far increase that industrious people, that the 
neighboring country will not contain them, they 
will range still farther and be able, in time, to set 
forth great armies, seek for new possessions, or 
make considerable and conjoined migrations, ac- 
cording to the custom of swarming northern na- 
tions ; wherein it is not likely that they will move 
northward, but toward the southern and richer 
countries, which are either in the dominions or 
frontiers of the Spaniards: and may not impro- 
bably erect new dominions in places not yet 
thought of, and yet, for some centuries, beyond 
their power or ambition.” 

We pass over the unfulfilled extension of Ja- 
maica, the American absorption of Old Spain, the 
Turk on the Baltic, the as yet deferred extinction 
of the African Slave Trade (which Browne thinks 
will come to pass when Africa is civilized, or con- 
verted to Christianity or Mahometanism, wisely 
looking to the seeds within rather than, like our 
modern statesmen, to the pressure from without), 
the independence of the Dutch East India Colonies, 
the new Tartar movement on China, and stop at 
another American couplet, the substance of which 
has been recently uttered in Mr. Polk’s message, 
where he speaks of New York as the great Fi- 
nancial centre, with the additional California pro- 
babilities :— 

“ When America shal] cease to send forth its trea- 
sure, 

But employ it at home in American pleasure ; 

«That is, when America shall be better civiliz- 
ed, new policied and divided between great princes, 
it may come to pass that they will no longer suffer 
their treasure of gold and silver to be sent out to 
maintain the laxury of Europe and other parts: 
but rather employ it to their own advantages, in 
great exploits and undertakings, magnificent struc- 
tures, wars, or expeditions of their own.” 


The concluding allusion to America, of this 
Modern Oracle, is too obvious in its fulfilment to 
need additional comment. The Prophecy was 
originally published in 1684 :— 

* When the new world shall the old invade ; 


“ That is, when America shall be so well peo- 
pled, civilized, and divided into kingdoms, they are 
like to have so little regard of their originals, as to 
acknowledge no subjection unto them: they may 
also have a distinct commerce between themselves, 
or bnt independently with those of Europe, and 











may hostilely and piratically assault them, even as 
the Greek and Roman colonies after a long time 
dealt with their original countries.” 





Here we have several distinct prophecies which 
have either been literally fulfilled, or are now in 
process of accomplishment—as the Independence 
of the Colonies, their wars with the mother coun- 
try, their growth and importance, their Conquests 
of the Southwest, their resources of gold and silver. 
Sir Thomas Browne’s “ prophecy” is to be taken 
not so much as a shrewd guess of the future as a 
complimentary view of the strength of our colonial 
ancestors, in whose character he doubtless saw the 
germs of an Independent and powerful State. In 
this point of view should not his reputation, like 
that of Berxetey, be honorably linked with our 
American history ? 

CaBALa. 


MACAULAY’S CACOGRAPHY, 

To the Editors of the Literary World :— 

GENTLEMEN,—Like every one who could 
beg, borrow, or steal the book, I have been read- 
ing Macaulay’s England. Like every one with 
a true Anglo-Saxon head and heart, | have been 
charined and animated by it. Like every one 
with an educated eye and a decent knowledge of 
English, I have been disgusted with the vile 
liberties which the American publishers have 
taken with his orthography. The Brothers 
Harper must be the most rigid kind of total-ab- 
stinence men, for their aversion for liquids 
extends to their spelling. They knock out 7s 
habitually, and occasionally throw overboard 
ann. For the first proceeding they have an 
apology for a reason (though a very poor one), 
and there is something like consistency in their 
conduct ; but why any one should write cotem- 
porary any more than cotingent or coterminous, 
or co-anything-else which is con, passeth the 
wisdom of man to determine. So offensive are 
these barbarous innovations, that several readers 
(to my certain knowledge) have resolved not to 
buy the second volume of the American edition, 
preferring to undergo the trouble, expense, and 
delay of procuring English copies. I only hope 
there may be enough of them to give the Messrs. 
H. a lesson they well deserve,—tor, in the first 
place, such perversion of Macaujay’s orthography 
is most unjustto him. It is not the first time 
that these very gentlemen have seriously misused 
an English author, But lately they reprinted 
Vanity Fair, with vile copies of the excellent 
original illustrations, thereby destroying Thacke- 
ray’s reputation as an artist with the American 
public generally. Even periodicals of the 
standing and pretension of the orth American 
Review at Boston, and the Democratic here, 
were deceived by it To be sure it was very 
inconsiderate in our reviewers to judge of 
originals from copies, but that does not diminish 
the fault of the publishers, and now we shall 
probably have the Cacography of the Harpers 
saddled upon Macaulay. He may be blamed, or 
(still worse) be praised, for having adopted the 
Websterian mode of (mis) spelling words. The 
mistake is quite as likely to be made as that 
which was made in the case of Vanity Fair, 
nay, much more likely; for any one might have 
known that the illustrations in an American re- 
print were not the English originals, whereas it 
by no means naturally follows that an American 
publisher must, as a matter of course, alter his 
author’s words. So arbitrary a license would 
not, | think, be taken for granted by most read- 
ers. But if this treatment of particular authors 
is unfair to them, the defence of it which has 
been lately put forward is most insulting to all 
authors, American as «well as English. A cor- 
respondent of one of our daily papers calls 
attention to the innovation, and the Editors 
subjoin their opinion that the publishers have 
in this step exceeded their province. Forthwith 
comes to the rescue a friend of the publishers, 
and asserts that they have only done what it was 
their duty to do. According to him, these 
worthy cobblers haye not gone a stitch above the 
sandal; they, and not the author, are responsible 
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for the spelling of a book! otherwise, says he 
most haively, if every author's orthography were 
followed, what confusion and uncertainty there 
would be! “Per tibicinem qui coram Mosem 
modulatus est, id flageliat mundum,” says Father 
Tom. Jsn’tit a little too much? Authors 
don’t know how to speil, so Messra H. have to 
ll for them. Printers, and not writers, are to 
lecide the usage of language. A firm of pub- 
lishers and republishers is to settle the standard 
of the tg ea pet the English, nor the 
American, but the Harpero- Saxon tongues. 
There are, doubtless, many worthy people 
who, without pretending to enderse this mon- 
strous doctrine, themselves prefer and adopt 
Noah Webster’s improvements in spelling: to 
such I would say,—Do you really think thata 
system only partially received even here, is 
to change the whole usage of a language of which 
we are not the original proprietors? If the 
English were out of the way,—swallowed up 
and annihilated entirely,—the thing might be 
possible; but depend upon it, so long as they 
continue to exist, foreigners will look to them, 
not to us, for the standard of their own language ; 
and they would be great fools if they did not. 
EREUNETER. 





Poeirp. 


INCENSE. 
From the French of M. Léon Halévy. 
BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 

Te Sabbath hymns were loudly pealing, 

From fretted dome and architrave, 
While sacred notes came richly stealing, 

That, hundred-toned, the organ gave ; 
A kneeling host were worshipping 
The Lord of Hosts,—great Nature’s king, 


Rich incense, from the spicy East, 

Exhaled its breath, in cloud-wreaths floating 
From out the censer that the priest 

Waved o’er the crowd, their prayers devoting ; 
And as the vapor passed away, 
So passed the hosts that came to pray. 


Then, as it left its mother’s hand, 

Up the lone aisle a sweet child wandered, 
And by the good priest took his stand, 

As thus his lips spoke what he pondered ; 
“* Permit me, father, to come near, 
And catch these wreaths ascending here ! 


“ The holy incense thou dost throw, 
When all the people low are kneeling, 
Smells sweet as -blown flowers, that grow 
Where babbling brooks their songs are pealing ; 
And I will keep pretty rings 
That float like birds with hidden wings.” 


The'old man heard the child’s request, 
At all its simple beauty smiling, 
And answered as it seemed him best, 
With look and tone the boy beguiling ; 
“ My darling boy, it cannot be, 
*Tis only vapor that you see.” 
«« The sacred myrrh by fire consumes ; 
And from the censer’s lid upflying, 
These clouds float up, with sweet perfumes, 
That soon as born are even dying ! 
When the loud song hath its sound, 
Only the odor floats around” —* 


Thus Poets are like clouds, that roll, 

In curling wreaths, with perfume freighted ; 
Each song is incense from a soul 

Whose altar-fires in heaven are lighted— 
From censers cold, aromas rise, 
But no true Poet ever dies! 


Brooklyn, January, 1849. 


As the sword of the best-tempered metal is 
most flexible; so the truly generous are most 
—— behavior —Dr. Thomas 





His must needs fall which is not 
founded in goodness. — bid. 





[From the American Review.} 
THE VENGEANCE OF EROS. 
IMITATED FROM THEOCRITUS. 
BY CARL BENSON. : 

A WOOER very passionate once loved a cruel May— 

Her form was fair beyond compare, but bitter was 
her way, 

She hated him that loved her, and was unkind for 
aye, 

Nor knew she Love, how great the god, how 
perilous his bow, 

How bitter are the shafts he sends on her that is 
his foe. 

Whene’er they met, whene’er he spoke, immovable 
was she, 

And gave him not a gleam of hope to soothe his 
misery.” 

No smile her proud cheek had for him, no pleasant 
glance her eye ; 

Her tongue would find no word for him, her hand 
his hand deny. 

But as a forest-dwelling beast far from the hunter 
flies, 

So did she ever treat the wretch: dire scorn was 
in her eyes, 

Her lips were firmly set at him, her face transform- 
ed with ire, 

And anger paled her haughty brow that used to 
glow like fire. 

Yet even so to look on, she was fairer than be- 
fore, 

And by her very haughtiness inflamed her lover 


more ; 

Until so great a blaze of love he could no longer 
bear, 

But went before her cruel door and wept his sor- 


rows there, . 
And kissed the stubborn threshold, and cried in his 


despair, 

“© savage girl and hateful! of no human birth 
art thou! 

Stone-hearted girl, unworthy love! I come before 
thee now 

To offer thee my latest gift—my death—for ne’er 


again 

Would I incense thee, maiden, more, nor give thee 
any pain. 

But whither thou hast sentenced me, I go, for there, 
they say, 

For lovers is forgetfulness, a cure, a common 


way ; 
Yet not e’en that, the cure of all, my longing can 


abate, 

I bid these doors of thine farewell, but well I know 
thy fate. 

The rose like thee is beautiful—in time, it fades 


away ; 

And beautiful Spring’s violet which withers in a 
day : 

The lily is exceeding fair; it falls and wastes 


anon: 

The snow is white ; it hardens first, and then is 
quickly gone ; 

And lovely is the bloom of youth, but short-lived 
is its prime. 

And thou shalt love as I have loved—'twill surely 
come—that time. 

When thou shalt Jook within thyself, and weep in 
bitter woe, 

But grant me, love, this last request—one kindness 
now bestow ; 

When thou hast found me hanging dead before 
thy portal here, 


O pass not by my wretched corse, but stand and | and 


drop a tear, 
And loose the cord, and wrap me up in garments 
of thine own, 
Sak Ee Oe ence eet he ee 
have kno 


wn. 

And do not fear to kiss the dead—the dead lips 
will not move: 

I cannot sea again, though thou shouldst 
e to love. 

And hollow out a tomb for me, my hopeless love 


hide ; 
Nor ge sway «il hon three times ‘ Farewell, my 
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And if thou wilt, say also this,‘ My friend was 
and brave :’ 
And what I write upon thy wall write thou upon 
my grave : 
‘ Love slew the man that lieth here, wayfarer pasy 


not by, 
But stop and say, A cruel May hath caused him, 
here to lie’”” 


The heartless fair came forth at morn, and there 
her lover hung. 


| She nothing said, nor wept a tear that he had died 


so young. 

Her careless garments brushed the corse that hung 
before her path ; 

The wonted fountain tempted her, she sought the 
pleasant bath : 

And braved the god whom she had spurned ; fo; 
at that very place, 

A marble Cupid crowned the wave high o’er a 
marble base. 

The conscious statue toppled prone; the stream 
with blood was dyed ; 

The oye girl’s departing voice came floating on 

e tide. 

Rejoice and triumph, ye that love! The god his 
wronger slew, 

And love, all ye that are beloved! the god will 
have his due. 


THE “ JARGON,” OR TRADE LANGUAGE OF 

OREGON. 

Mr. Gatiatin, in his’ philological papers con. 
tained in the fonhcoming second) volume of 
the Transactions of the Ethnologica) Society, 
takes notice of a very singular phenomenon 
in Faeyr the trade-language; or, as it is 
called, the Jargon, in use on the North-west 
coast and in Oregon. It owes its origin to 
cireumstances which are thus detailed by 
Mr. Gallatin : 

“When, sixty years ago, the British and 
American trading ships first appeared on the 
North-west coast, they then found many tribes 
— different Unfortunately, 

1 of these were alike harsh in pronunciation, 
complex in structure, and spoken over a limit- 
ed space. The foreigners, therefore, took no 

ins to become acquainted with any of them. 
But as the harbor of Nootka was at that time 
the \ ee centre of trade, some of the 
words of the dialect there spoken became 
known to the traders, and the Indians were 
made familiar with a few English words. 
These with the assistance of signs were suf- 
ficient for the slight intercourse which was 
then maintained. 

“ At a later period, when the whites estab- 
lished themselves in Oregon, it was found that 
this scanty list of words was not sufficient for 
the increased intercourse. A real language, 
complete in all its parts, however limited in 
extent, was required; and it was formed by 
drawing upon the 7'shinuk for such words 8 
were necessary to add to the skeleton which 
was already —the connecting lig» 
ments, as it were, of a speech. These co» 
sisted of the numerals (the ten digits and the 
word for hundred), twelve pronouns (I, thou, 
he, we, ye, they, this, other, all, both, who, what), 
about twenty adverbs and sitions. 
Having appropriated these and a few other 
words of the same language, the ‘ Jargon 
assumed a regular shape, and became of great 
service as a medium of communication ; for 
it is remarkable that for a Bg no 
foreigner learned the proper T'shinuk suf- 
ficiently well to be of use as an interpreter. 

“ The new lan received some additions 
from the Canadian voya and from tbe 
English. Eight or ten words were made by 
what term that 18 
were intended to imitate sound, and wer 
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therefore the sole and original property of the 
Jargon. The word tum, P vagesnme with 
foree, dwelling upon the concluding m, 

is the nearest ap h which the natives can 
make to the noise of a cataract; but they’ 
usually join with it the English water, making 
tum-wata the name which they give to a 
wa 

These imitation words are 

hau! hau! hurra! hasten! quick! 


hé-hé, to _— 

klak, untied, let loose. 

liplip, to boil. 

fallen, crushed, broken. 
, to shoot, _ of a gun. 

tiktik, a watch. 

tingting, a bell. 

tum, a heavy noise. 

tum-wata, a cataract. 

tumtum, the heart. 

pilton, foolish. 

Foolish is explained by Pilion, which was 
the name of a Canadian who became deranged 
at Fort Vancouver, and as he was the first 

rson whom the Indians had ever seen in 
that state, thenceforward whoever conducted 
himself in an absurd or irrational manner was 
said to act kakaa Pilton, “ like Pilton.” 

The words combined in this singularly con- 
structed speech are about two hundred and 
fifty in number. Of these, 110, including the 
numerals, are from the T’shinuk, 17 from the 
Nootka, 38 from either one or the other, 33 
from the French, and 41 from the English. 

Americans are meg aay by the title 
Bostun (Boston), the English by Kintshotsh 
(King George), the French by Pasainks 
(Francais). 

There are no inflections ; no article ; the 
genitive of nouns is determined by position 
or construction, as nem papa, “the name of 
your father.” The plural is seldom distin- 
— except by the addition of haiu, many. 

ersonal pronouns become possessive by being 
prefixed to nouns; relative pronouns must 
generally be understood, and the tense of the 
verb be inferred from the context, ete. 

Many of the words have a very general 
sense, and may receive several different 
though allied oo gear cers Thus, makuk is 
to trade, buy, sell, or barter; sakali expresses 
up, over, high, tall; stik is stick, wood, tree, 
forest, club, cane, &c. ; saleks is angry, hostile, 
to quarrel, fight. But it is in the faculty 
of combining and compounding its simple 
vocables, that the “ Jargon ” its special 
adaptation to the purposes to which it is ap- 
plied. Almost every verb and adjective may 
receive a new signification by prefixing the 
word mamuk, to make or cause. Thus mamuk 
tshako (to make to come), to bring; mamuk 
klatawa (make to go), to send or drive away ; 
mamuk mash, to throw down, &c.; mamuk po, 
to fire a gun; mamuk klash, to repair, put in 


order, arrange, cure, ete. 
_ “The following instances,” says Mr. Galla- 
tin, “will show usual mode of forming 


compound terms. From the English words 
= ship, - nip haus, skin, are formed 
hipman, a sailor ; ipstick, a ; stikskin, 
bark; selhaus, a tent; stikston, petrified wood. 
(many houses) is the usual term 
for town ; kol-ilehi, wam ilehi (cold country, 
warm country) mean summer and winter ; 
wamsik (cold sickness, warm sickness), 
fever and ague. Ta (little man) is 
the name for boy ; God is called Sakali-taie, 
above chief, or chief on high.” 





Alnsic. 


Doxizett1’s Opera of Roberto Devereux has 
been the latest production at the Italian Opera 


house, being the first time of its appearance in| 


this country. Though abounding in good 
melodies and graceful instrumentation, the 


want of interest in the libretto, added to the | 


almost total absence of concerted pieces, will 
ever prevent this work from becoming a popu- 


lar opera. The parts are taken by Signorina | 


Truffi as Queen Elizabeth, Benedetti as the 
Earl of Essex, Signorina Patti asthe Duchess (!) 





} 
| 
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different from that which, prompted often by 
curiosity, often by novelty, is witnessed upon 
various musical occasions. 

The feature of the concert was Spohr’s 
Double Symphony, performed by two orches- 
tras of the members. It was a musical poem 
in three parts ; each illustrative of periods in 
the life of man. In the first the music gave 
us— 


« ————Childhood's unsuspecting dream, 
Wearing in peaceful innocence away,” 


the leading theme being a plaintive movement 
divided between the violins and oboes. The 


of Nottingham, and Signor Rossi Corsi as the | second portrayed youth’s feelings “ distracted 


Duke. Signorina Truffi both sang and acted 
with much energy ; her voice, unfortunately, 
refused to second her intentions, souusguiatiy 





by inward strife ;” the melodies wavering ; now 
quiet; again stormy; now taken up by the 
flutes and violins ; again stormed (so to speak) 


the full brilliancy of the music was wanting; by martial strains. In the third part passion 
this was particularly felt in such passages as | striving with the influences of the good; the 
“ Ah ritorno qual Fa spero,” and in one or two | latter being finally victorious, while the sym- 
of her slow movements, where Donizetti is_ phony concluded with .a fine musical prayer. 


fond of using the extremes of a voice. Her | Spohr’s music fully translated the poet 


of his 


acting and declamation throughout were, | heart in this instance ; and connectedly with 
however, so excellent as in a _ mea- | its subject we wished for the presence on the 
e 
| 


sure to counterbalance these 


ficiencies, walls of Cole’s pictures of Life’s Voyage, that 


and render her representation of Eliza-|eye as well as ear could have assisted the 
beth one of her best performances. NSignorina | mind in rightly conceiving and understanding 
Patti entered upon her duties as Sara, the composer’s harmonies. 

Duchess of peingon, with rather too) 


much vehemence. 
high for her capabilities, but by practice and 
determination she has brought it more within 
her power than could have been anticipated. 
The tendency to exaggeration both in her 
singing and acting is an evil which time and 
experience alone can cure. Signor Benedetti, 
as Devereux, Earl of Essex, maintained his 
individuality as Benedelti as strongly as ever. 
The second act of the opera contains some 
beautiful music, especially in the scena be- 
tween Essex and Sara; Signor Benedetti, 
however, confines his sympathies entirely to 
the power of his lungs, and addressed the 
lady of his affections with all his usual vio- 
lence. “Il vero intesi,” is a fine duet, and 
with any amount of clear singing, would be 
sure to find applause. The finale “ Questo 
addio” was the most effectual point in the 
opera for rousing the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence, chiefly owing to the good upper range of 
the tenor’s voice, which produces an upper B 
b, given roundly forth by the chest. His 
scene in the prison was, in our opinion, sung 
by him with more taste and judgment than any 
other part of the opera, evidencing more of the 
musician than anything we have before heard 
from him. Signor Rossi Corsi is a decided 
addition to the company. With an equal- 
toned, but limited organ, he contrives to render 
a very uninteresting part into an important 
character. He sings with care and skill, and 
shows himself possessed of much dramatic feel- 
ing. 'The opera may be said to have been ar- 
ranged with some attention to details. The 
first few choruses were delivered with more 
steadiness than those in the last act; the or- 
chestra had a tolerably easy task, and acquitted 
themselves respectably. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tue performance of the second concert in the 
seventh annual season of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety was held upon last Saturday evening, at 
the Assembly Rooms; an audience being in 
attendance, both as to quality and num- 


bers. The attendance at the Society Concerts 
is less fashionable than it was at the outset, 
but the subscribers are more discriminating 
and appreciative in taste. One looking from 
the orchestra will be struck by the attentive 
interest manifest before him; an interest so 


he music is somewhat | 





The overture to “Oberon” was effectively 
played, as was also a trio from one of Mozart’s 
symphonies ; the latter encored; a deserved 
compliment to the director, Mr. George Loder, 
whose drill exertions none who visit the re- 
hearsals fail of noticing. Nor was the indivi- 
dual merit of the society forgotten. (En pas- 
sant, bring out some of the American talent, 
Mr. Loder). Mr. Eltz upon the bassoon 
(think of it, Master Brooks) executed some 
very pleasing variations of a Bohemian melody, 
as arranged by another member, Mr. Jacoby : 
which, with the trumpeting of Mr. Haase, cre- 
ated quite a furore. 

We were pleased to hear Mr. Kyle, the Se- 
cretary, announce that the Society had deter- 
mined upon a return to the Apollo Rooms ; for 
the Assembly Room, however well calculated 
for balls (and we are indifferent judges in this 
matter) is but a tub of a place for sound, and 
by no means so well calculated for musical 
effect as the rooms of the Apollo, so long oc- 
cupied by the Society, and with which they 
are identified tothe New York public. 


Che Pine Arts. 


THE CLINTON MONUMENT AGAIN. 
To the Editors of the Literary World :— 

GENTLEMEN :—As a citizen of the State of New 
York, generally and especially as a member of the 
Clinton Monument Association, I tender you my 
thanks for the favorable manner in which you were 
pleased, in your Journal of Jan, 13, 1849, to notice 
the public object of that association—the erection 
of a monument to the memory of De Witt Clinton. 
Permit me, at the same time, to express to you My 
sincere regret at the injastice which the article in 
question in your Journal has, from its errors of 
fact, done to the Trustees of the Association, their 
Special Committee, and to Mr. Renwick. That 
injustice will be made manifest by a simple state- 
ment of facts. i 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of the Association, 
held on the 30th of May, 1848, a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Bradish, Fillmore, 
and Parmelee, was appointed “to ascertain the 
probable expense of a suitable monument to be 
erected to the memory of De Witt Clinton ; and the 
form and material of such monument ; and whether 
the relatives of the deceased would consent to the 
removal of his remains to the place selected for 
such monument; and where and on what terms 
suitable land could be obtained for the erection of 
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the same, and to report thereon to the next 
meeting.” 

This committee accordingly, by public adver- 
tisement, invited offers of sites and designs for the 
proposed monument. Six of the latter were in 
consequence received by the committee, and by 
them reported to the Trustees, at their meeting on 
the 8th of August, 1848. At that meeting the 
special committee reported progress, and were con- 
tinued, with instructions to present to the Board, at 
its next meeting, “a report setting forth the con- 
siderations which occurred to them in favor of a 
civic, and those also in favor of a sepulchral monu- 
ment ; and suggestions relating to the selettion of 
a site appropriate to the respective styles of monu- 
ment, and such information relating to particular 
locations as should appear to them of importance.” 

The time for offers of sites and designs for the 
monument was consequently extended by the com- 
mittee, by public advertisement, to the time of the 
next meeting of the board, on the 27th of Oct., 
1848. No additional offers, however, were re- 
ceived, except of the three designs by Mr. Ren- 
wick, which were submitted by the committee to 
the trustees, at their meeting on the 27th of Octo- 
ber. Atthat meeting, the Special Committee made 
their final Report, and the Board thereupon came 
toa decision upon the character and location of the 
monument. 

You will thus perceive that this decision was 
subsequent to the receipt of all the designs offered, 
those of Mr. Renwick as well as the others; and 
that all artists, therefore, had the same opportunity 
in the competition. Indeed, it so happened, that of 
the Six Designs offered, besides Mr. Renwick’s, 
five of them were civic, the character adopted by the 
trustees ; and even the sixth, like the third of Mr. 
Renwick’s, was both civic and sepulchral in its 
character. 

You will therefore perceive, that the statement 
in your Journal is incorrect, that Mr. Renwick’s 
designs were sent in after the committee had re- 
ported in favor of one of a civic character, and 


great public object of this Association. 

gard to the criticism of the design adopted, 
and of which a lithographic print is given in the 
pamphlet ication of the Association, it is not 
my intention to offer any remarks, at this time, ex- 
cept to correct a misapprehension of fact. The 
critic says that “ small zocles flank the ends of the 
main zocle, and on these are statues of winged 
angels, holding shields, with the arms of the State, 
and of the cities of New York and Albany.” The 
imagination of the Critic, in this description, has 
been much more creative than that of the Artist. 
It has “ bodied forth the forms of things unknown,” 
and peopled the design with celestial beings far 
pe _p ce ssn rw gaat and I think more 
appr te imaginings of the author of the design. 
These latter were confined to simple “ cathe 
composed from the arms of the State, and of the 
cities of New York and Albany,” and did not rise 
to the lofty elevation of those celestial existences, to 
which the imaginative critic has given, upon our 
earthly monument, “a local habitation and a 
name.” 


It is true that in a lithographic print necessarily 
so small as that in the published pamphlet, it is 
somewhat difficult to give, with any great, or even 
the desirable distinctness, the minute details of such 
a design. But then what might be imperfectly re- 
presented in the print was so clearly expressed in 
the specifications, that it was hoped that the design 
would be sufficiently understood ; and certainly no 
apprehension was entertained that its earthly 





“ trophies” would, by any transforming power of 
imagination, be exalted into “ winged Angels.” 
But perhaps the critic did not see the specifica- 
tions of the design ; and, therefore, like many other 
critics, was not well aware of what he criticised, 
relying upon the images of his own creative ima- 
gination, rather than the actual existence of “ the 
record ;” at any rate the denunciatory criticism 
that “ while the figure of Clinton is represented as 
draped in classic costume, the flanking winged An- 
gels, with their shields, are thorough spec 


imens of 
medieval sculpture, and of a pmrely ecclesiastical 
character— British classics’ we may call them ”— 
all this criticism, however artistic in itself it may 
be, falls lifeless to the ground, simply because the 
supposed foundation on which it rests has no ex- 
istence whatever, except in the very fertile imagina- 
tion of the accomplished critic. 

Trusting that you will give to this explanation a 
publicity as extensive as you have done to the criti- 
cism to which it relates, and which has induced it, 

I remain, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Trustes. 

New York, January 15, 1349. 


This communication, which we have publish- 
ed entire, in consideration of the source whence 
it emanates, makes a distinction in which we 
cannot concur, bestowing the thanks upon the 
“ Editors” for the favorable notice of the pro- 
jet contained in the opening of the article in 
question, and reserving the thumps for the 
“ critic,” for his supposed “ lame and impotent 
conclusion.” On the supposition that we 
“ keep” a critic, we must insist upon the “ cop- 
pers” as well as the “kicks” for his due, the 
notice throughout being from under one hand. 

The critique was written from an examina- 
tion of the pamphlet and its lithographic fron- 
tispiece, and these, we think, without any fur- 
ther information than they convey, bear out 
the views expressed. The side groups alluded 
to, so closely resemble “ etagnk engpla hold- 
ing shields,” with flags behind them (which 
latter, we suppose, are intended for the “ tro- 
phies” specified in the description, though we 
were loath to think so at first, seeing the unfit- 
ness of stone for such attenuated forms of de- 
coration), that 2 seem after the closest Pes 
spection of the lithograph, come to any other 
opinion than that the architect really so meant 
them to be. Besides, such “celestial exist- 
ences,” which the communication disclaims as 
inappropriate, are kept in countenance by the 
bas-reliefs in the arch spandrils, which cer- 
tainly are winged, though rather threadbare, 
emblematicals, having been “run into the 
ground,” as the saying is, some years ago, in 
the stove and grate decorative department. 

There is one inaccuracy certainly in the ar- 
ticle, in stating that the design chosen was sub- 
mitted afler the report in favor of a civic form 
of monument. The design was received by 
the committee on the 26th of October, and their 
Report was submitted on the 27th, the next 
day. The length and chgracter of the report 
preclude the supposition that it was prepared 
during the few hours’ interval, and it might 
readily be concladed, without the least idea of 
intentional unfairness on the part of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen composing the commit- 
tee, that Mr. Renwick had the opportunity of 
ascertaining its views beforehand. The re- 
port following so immediately the reception of 
the design, would almost make it appear as 
though it had been expressly waited for. 

The pamphlet does not, in the paragraph 
alluded to, convey the information -stated 
above, that “the time for offers of siles and 
designs was extended,” after the first recep- 
tion of them in August. It simply states that 
the special committee “ appointed on the 30th 
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of May preceding, was continued, and was ij. 
rected to present to the Board, at its next meet. 
ing, ‘ A report setting forth the considerations 
which occurred to them, in favor of the erec. 
tion of a civic, and those also in favor of a se. 
a monument ; and such suggestions re. 
ating to the selection of a site appropriate to 
the respective styles of monument, and such 
information relating to particular locations, as 
should appear to them of importance.’” This 
is an essential fact, the omission of which jp 
the report was unfortunate. 

No imputation of favoritism could for a mo. 
ment have been intended; the statements of 
the pamphlet were such as to make it appear 
that one artist had prepared his design, in the 
competition, under superior advantages of jn. 
formation, and the language used was, “ appears 
to be unfair.” As to the critique on the de- 
sign, as a work of Art, its inconsistencies could 
have been more strongly insisted upon and ex- 
posed, but the “critic” seems to have borne in 
mind Hood's 

“ Lift her up tenderly, 


Lay her with care, 
ashioned so sienderly,”’ &c. 


Che Drama. 

VANITY FAIR. 

A comepy in three acts by John Brougham, 
Esgq., has been played with marked success for 
many nights at Burton’s Theatre. We say,a 
comedy by John Brougham, Esq., for although 
called a dramatic version of Thackeray’s popu- 
lar novel, Vanity Fair at Burton’s isa new 
and fresh affair, whose performance will be best 
understood and appreciated by those who have 
not read the novel. Brougham has denuded 
the novel to a skeleton, and reclothed it, partly 
with new suits, partly with second-hand gar- 
ments. 

The novel exposed society humbug in seve- 
ral branches by an admirable reductio ad absur- 
dum And the aim of the novel was 
the aim in the comedy; the plot of the latier 
as compared with that of the former being less 
rambling and tedious; and journeying more 
connectedly to its appropriate climax. 

So altered were the situations, and charac- 
ters, and times, and seasons, and the dialogue 
of Thackeray’s individnal creations, that he 
himself would have been puzzled to have found 
their identity. 

For the benefit of those who have read the 
original story, and as reading it, wondering 
how an acting drama could be manufactured 
from its material, we give a few examples of 
the manner in which Brougham disposed of 
the dramatis persona. In the latter's hand, 
old Sedley’s 0 ae him very opi and 
his daughter had slight o unity of showing 
her v4 for Cahors, ee ie first act 
was lost sight of. Her real lover, Dobbin, was 
as tall in stature as the Lieutenant Dobbin o! 
the novel, but far more chary in Sheplaying his 
unselfish but unfortunate affection. ‘The Re- 
verend Crawley jumped over the thirty-nine 
articles into the sheepfold of Methodism. His 
father, the Baronet, made love to the Gover- 
ness in the genuine low comedy style; dis- 
played little of his miserliness; forgot his sel!- 
respect perpetually, and when drunk, acted 
more like a hod-man whose intoxicating bow! 
was an earthen one of whiskey, than like a 
lord whose brain was stolen away by Londou 
Particular. Rawdon Crawley (Brougham) was 
a modern fast man at the outset; next a reck- 


less spendthrift ; unburying a quantity 
of good aiaelhy and sterling feeling. 
Joe Sedley (Raymond) was converted into @ 


Toots (perhaps to suit the performer) with 
marginal notes on his countenance and adden- 
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da in his dress. Mrs. Major O’Dowd (Mrs. 
Brougham), a woman determined to be no sub- 
missive wife, uttered more bulls in a quarter 


‘hour than the lance of a rhetorician would 


wish to bait, and emerged from a barracks to 
play fine lady and love-making interrupter in 
drawing-rooms. Miss Crawley (Mrs. Vernon) 
was a Wide awake female Joe Bagstock, and 
made no secret of the distrust she entertained 
of the relative attention she received; laying 
numerous traps to catch the sincerity of those 
around her, in which she succeeded to the best 
of her wishes. *Becky Sharpe (Miss Chap- 
man) was a female Richelieu, who in her ma- 
neeuvres to “ get on,” dismissed modesty, truth, 
and sincerity as cumbersome travelling equi- 

, and refused two seriatim offers from Joe 
Sedley and Sir Pitt to marry and manage the 
fast man; becoming in the end, however, a re- 
pentant woman. ‘The latter character was the 
only one really taken soul and body from the 
boo 


k. 

We have said Brougham clothed Thackeray’s 
denuded skeleton partly with second hand gar- 
ments: for many of the situations and charac- 
ters suggested those of other plays. The 
“Will” scene in Bulwer’s “Money” was 
brought to mind immediately by the “ Will” 
scene in “ Vanity Fair,” wherein all the cha- 
racters of the act described an arc upon the 
stage with chairs, and in that position heard a 
will read, and were ludicrously disappointed 
in their expectations. The Rev. Pitt Crawley 
was an indifferent “Mawworm.” Mrs. Major 
O'Dowd and husband were Irish representa- 
tions of Lady Gay and Dolly Spanker in 
London Assurance. 

“Vanity Fair” is worth a dozen pieces like 
the “Enchanted Isle,” a piece which ma 
— the habitués of the “ Adelphi” in 

ndon, to whom stale puns by way of 
crutches, and incongruous hits at republican- 
ism and revolution, become dramatic sauce; 
but we think there is a legitimacy of farce and 
burlesque as well as of the high drama: and 
since people, who some day will be sorry for 
it, trample the latter under foot, let us have 
our faree and fun in America as legitimate as 
possible. 


What is Calked Abont. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


_—— The article which we recently pub- 
lished from Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine re- 
lative to “Mr. Remington in his Den” is 
going the rounds of the Press, with various 
harsh comments, which we trust will be modi- 
fied after a “clearing up” statement from Mr. 
Remington. His letter originally was a pri- 
vate one, and its defects may turn out to be 
errors of omission, which he would have sup- 
plied in a public statement. The Albion, by 
the way, couples with its mention of this 
matter a notice of the statement of Carratn 
Knicut, of the New World, respecting the 
exclusive claims and sudden philanthropic re- 
[ention of Frederick Jerome—whose popu- 

rity has been so great, that it was absurdly 
made the basis of getting up a subscription 
list to a literary magazine. It appears that 
Jerome, one of the erew on board the New 
hes s life boat, under the bows of the 

urning Ocean Monarch, was ordered on to 
- bowsprit to lower the people down, which 
e did, ob ying the skilful directions of the 
officers with the rest of the crew ; but that 
eoentally leaving the wreck in the boat of 
bo Ocean Monarch, from which he went on 
; ard of the A he had the first oppor- 
unity of telling his story, and by this gain of 
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half an hour, which he passed on that vessel 
among the distinguished guests, acquired the 
eash and reputation which were quite as much 
due to his comrades. How much similar fame 
in the world might be crushed at a blow if 
the Captain Knights who stood alongside 
were to make affidavits of the facts ! 
Miss Fuller writes from Rome, feel- 
ingly, and every American who has been in 
Italy will echo the wish, concerning the quali- 
ties for the new minister to be sent thither. 
The country would not be badly off if the 
pleasantry with which she continues could be 
turned into fact in the present tense.—* Pray 
send here a good Ambassador—one that has 
experience of foreign life, that he may act 
with good judzment; and, if possible, a man 
that has knowledge and views which extend 
beyond the cause of party politics in the 
United States; a man of unity in principles, 
but capable of understanding variety in forms. 
And send a man capable to prize the luxury 
of living in, or knowing Rome: it is one 
that should not be thrown away on a person 
who cannot prize or use it. Another century, 
and I might ask to be made Ambassador my- 
self (tis true, like other Ambassadors, I 
would employ clerks to do the most of the 
duty), but woman’s day has not come yet. 
They hold their clubs in Paris, but even 
George Sand will not act with women as they 
are. They say she pleads they are too mean, 
too treacherous. She should not abandon 
them for that, which is not nature but misfor- 
tune. How much I shall have to say on that 
subject if I live, which I hope I shall not, 
for I am tired of the battle with giant wrongs, 
and would like to have some one younger and 
stronger arise to say what ought to be said, 
still more to do what ought to be done.” 
The California mania of course con- 
tinues, with new illustrations of the leading 
traits we have lately so abundantly exhibited. 
Every method of. reaching the imagination is 
set in motion from a distant mysterious ru- 
mor, a semi-palpable quack advertisement, to 
actual demonstration of the “ pickings.” 
Every newspaper with its intelligence, anec- 
doies, facetie, is a humorous or sorrowful 
study of the philosophy of credulity. There 
is an incentive for every mind, from the cold, 
cautious millionaire, to whom fortune is risk, 
to the poor, hard worked apprentice, to whom 
risk of every sort is fortune. All persons 
are got at in some way, by this subtle and 
pervasive mineral. Already the anticipated 
intelligence of the hardships of travellers to 
the Pacific is a matter of daily record. The 
good humor with which the invincible Yankee 
spirits write of the “middle passage” across 
the Isthmus, coming out “strong” under its 
miseries, is blended wich the obituaries of those 
who perish by the way. From Valparaiso, 
the Sandwich Islands, the coast of Mexico, 
Oregon, the expected movement, amounting 
almost to depopulution, is fully confirmed ;— 
while for those who cut out for the grand 
adventure, a full share of piraeies and nauti- 
eal horrors, the story of the mutiny on board 
of the Amelia (which left Mazatlan with 
$300,000 in specie) equals in murder and 
terror the rankest massacre in the Pirate’s 
own Book. And this is but the beginning of 
the Drama ! 
Punch finds a sure card in the Califor- 
nia Diggings, but his jokes, after the hamor- 
ous sketch of Doyle, are inferior—not at all 
equal to the American newspaper columns of 
burlesques and facetia on this subject. 

—— The Free Academy was opened with 
popular exercises—to wit, music, a poem, and a 














rhetorical address from the President of the 


Board of Education, on Saturday last. This 
Institution, the result of a direct popular vote, 
oes into operation under the happiest con- 
itions, in the charge of a Principal—Horace 
Wesster—of sterling attainments, who, with 
the aid of the Faculty, will support the inde- 
pendence, discipline, and mature standard of 
acquirements necessary in a College which is 
to be a guide to the popular mind, the influ- 
ence of which is to be felt in many ways be- 
yond its own walls. Mr. Duggan’s appoint- 
ment to the Professorship of Drawing is to 
be regarded as peculiarly auspicious; not 
only from the acquisition of his scientific 
ability, which would be a cause for congra- 
tulation at any time, but as the first recog- 
nition of the connexion of the Fine Arts with 
Utilitarian Education. The value of this pro- 
fessorship should be felt in a thousand forms 
in the labor of our mechanics, and through the 
various branches of American manufacture, 
which are now dependent for models or pat- 
terns upon the artists of Europe. 
A “ Histrionic Society, of young men, 
has been formed in New Orleans, for the cul- 
tivation of the drama and amateur perfor- 
mances. “The association,” says the Delta, 
“has met with great success in raising the 
means to carry out its designs. Nearly all 
our prominent citizens subscribed most liber- 
ally, and an ample fund is already in hand to 
complete the arrangements. The Theatre, 
which is quite a large and respectable edifice, 
is rapidly progressing to a completion. It is 
situated on Nayades street, between Melpo- 
mene and ‘i‘halia—a very happy location— 
between the muse of music, and the muse of 
comie poetry. The neighborhood around is 
one of the most enlightened in the city, being 
composed almost entirely of citizens who re- 
side here permanently. The Lafayette Rail- 
road runs in front of the Theatre, so as to 
secure an easy access to it by those who re- 
side at a distance. 

“The outside of the building is nearly com- 

pleted, and the whole will be finished, we 
suppose, by the 1st of February. A large 
portion of the scenery has already been paint- 
ed by that tasteful and accomplished artist, 
Captain Mondelli. We have seen several of 
his scenes, and they are beautiful and well 
designed.” 
The Chronotype, discoursing of the 
“ Rewards of Labor,” notices an accidental 
interference with, and a permanent privilege 
of the literary life-—“ There is a a 
whining that literary men are not well paid. 
We are aware that they are unmercifully rob- 
bed. A man has as sacred a property in the 
productions of his mind when embalmed in 
print, as he can have in lands, cattle, corn, or 
oil. Yet this right is systematically violated 
between English and American authors, 
through the obtuseness of our Congress. 
Yet, apart from this piracy, literary men are 
commonly well paid, considering that their 
work’is in a great measure its own reward. 
Other people get a better living, but they 
after all live best.” 

—— The Boston Evening Transcript copies 
from the Literary World, without credit, the 
translation of Lamartine’s poem “ Remem- 
brance.” It appeared as original a few weeks 
since in our pages. Moreover, the poem is 
abridged in the Transcript without any notice 
of that fact either, and the translator’s initials 
emitted. We state this in justice to the trans- 
lator, a lady of Philadelphia, from whose pen 
we shall soon present our readers with other 
versions of Lamartine, 
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THE COLONELS CLUB. 
MEETING CXLVIII. 


On this, the first meeting of the year 1849, Tue CoLone came in earlier 
than usual; 74 p.m. ; as beaming, bald, buckish, benevolent as ever. 
No overcoat (thermometer at 4 above zero, but he never wears one). 
Snuff colored frock-coat, unbuttoned, displaying expanse of white waist- 
coat and shirt frill; white cravat, white stockings, low shoes, gold 
top cane, presented by Club on 61st birthday, Dec. 13th, 1848 (name, 
age, date, inscription engraved on ditto—total expense $12 50, vide 
accounts of Club for 1848. Milledoller, Treasurer). 

Club rose to receive Tut Coronet. Arm chair wheeled in front of 
the fire. The semi-circle formed as usual. 

[N. B. Memoranpum.—Finding my minutes of last year defective 
in many essential particulars, and being convinced that injustice is 
done, both to the Colonel and the Club, by omitting to mention in 
detail everything that occurs in the meetings, the rule which 1 
adopt S my future guidance is this, viz— The Conversation of 
the Club to be as fully as possible recorded in the language of the 
speaker, subject to correction by any member ; and also any unusual 
or striking occurrence, or anything which I may judge mayer 
or noteworthy, either in the way of incident or illustration, to 
particularized as fully as time will permit. | 

The first remark on this, the One Hundred and Forty-eighth Meeting 
of the Club, was made by 

Tue Coronet. De Mortuis nil, but I’m glad, on my honor, that the 
year 1848 is fairly dead and gone. It was a racketty, troublesome 
customer. A quarrelsome, cut-throat of a year. There is no peace 
to its memory. No requiescat in pace for its grave. It ought to be 
buried under a railroad crossing, with a magnetic telegraph wire stuck 
through its body. 

Mr. Stout. My sentiments, Colonel. Figurative of course. The 
fact is, the past year, to borrow an expression, was very humbuggy. 
Revolutions are like six barrelled revolvers—figurative, you under- 
stand,—for instance, where one barrel hits, five miss. 


Mr. Florer. Gentlemen, I am amazed. I contend for the very re- 
verse of your propositions. I appeal to facts. It was a year of pro- 
gress. A year in which achievement exceeded anticipation, and promise 
~ outstripped by performance. The thrones of Europe have 

en— 


Stout. Yes, sir; and the stocks, too. 


Florer (contemptuously). The stocks! There is no principle in- 
_ volved in the rise or fall of the stocks. 

Stout. The deuce there isn’t. Lots of interest, any how. 

Florer. Political principle, Mr. Stout, was what I had reference to; 
and I contend, that the year 1848, however disastrous to the interests 
of an aggrandizing mercantile community, conspicuous by the selfish- 
ness of its motives, and the narrowness of its views, was a wonderful 
year. It was marked by convulsion, and stained with crime, but these 
were only accidental and occasional—like excrescences which, while 
they might have marred the beauty of a Theodota or an Antinous, 
would be too minute for observation in the gigantic proportions of the 
Farnese Hercules. I contend— 


Tue Coronet. Come, come, Florer. None of that. We are all 
good Democrats. I should like the member of this Club that isn’t. 
| pets the Colonel brought his right hand hard ‘down on his knee, and 

presume his meaning was that he shouldn't like to see the member, 
Ge.; but I give his words as they were uttered.) But Stout and I look 
at these things through spectacles. It makes a difference, my boys; 
you youngsters throw your squid out into the surf, haul it in again as 
| onan as lightning, and expect a twenty pound bass at every second 

row ; an old man like me drops his line into the quiet, shady side of 


the millpond and goes home satisfied with a couple of fat trout or 
half a dozen perch. 

Stout. My sentiments, Colonel. ‘Figurative, again, of course. 
What I want is security. For instance, I want to know where I tread. 


The fact is, a sure step and taking all day to get there, is better than 
going in half the time, and breaking your neck on the way. 

Florer. Getting where? 

Stout. Why, anywhere; figurative, you see. The French want 
freedom, don’t they? Well, we wanted it once, didn’t we? We took 
the slow and sure line, and got where it was in about fifteen years. 
They take the express train, and who knows that they wont be all 
blown up in the journey, and no insurance ? 

Florer. Fatuitous foreboding is the common cant of Conservatism. 

Mr. Milledoller. It’s a curious piece of statistics that the principal 
occasions on which the popular vote of France has been ‘called out, 





have all been for the benefit of the Napoleon dynasty. First in 1799 
First Consulate. Second in Consulate for life, 1802. Third, 1804) 
Hereditary empire. Fourth, 1848, Presidency of the Republic) 
Napoleon periods. 

Mr. Attic. Then a theatrically-disposed person might say that th 
ballot box was the private box of the Napoleon family.” 4 ; 


Tue Coronet, Yes; but that Louis Napoleon didn’t come in til] 
the half price. 


Florer. Your proposition, Colonel, if a pun, or remark in the 
nature of a pun, may be logically said to include a proposition, im. 
plies a censure upon Louis Napoleon. Now, I contend that he is an 
able man. He has been decried by ignorant maligners. He has been 
seriously injured by Punch. 


Stout. Good gracious ; I never knew he was intemperate. 
Florer. The periodical Punch—a weekly journal published jn 
London, Mr. Stout, is what I refer to. It launched its malignant 
oor range at Louis Napoleon in a style worthy of the disappointed 
irelings of a degenerated aristocracy. It is not generally known that 
he is the author of several works on political economy. 


Attic. Of which one may be seen in the window of Putnam, Im- 
porter. It is about three inches by five. Mrs. Osgood’s Letter about 
the Lions is a folio alongside of it. But since the conversation of the 
Club has taken a Continental turn, perhaps it might not be amiss if | 
introduce a recent effusion of my muse intended for the March nun. 
ber of the Metropolitan Mantua-makers’ Magazine, for which my 
discriminating friend, Ezekiel Stick, has offered me 75 cents a page, 
but over which, of course, the Club can exercise its right of stoppage 
in treasitu. 


Tue Coronet. Out with it, Attic. 
don’t doubt it’s a decided hit. 


Artic produces a yard and a half of dingy manuscript, and reads 
THE CARNIVAL IN EUROPE. 
BY ATTIC, OF THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 


Have you ever seen the Carnival, at Paris, or at Rome ? 

Have you quaftfed its cup of merriment when it sparkled at its foam ? 
Have you caught its lively jest, and its stinging pasquinade ? 

Have you jostled with the masks in the motley masquerade ? 

Have you whirled along the Corso ’midst the torrents of confetti ? 
Have you marvelled at the beauty of the fairy mocholetti ? 


O merrier than this, and wilder in its play, 

Is the Carnival they’re keeping on the Continent to-day ! 

Not the idle rabble only, nor the shiftless, gay buffoon, 

But the monarch plays the clown, and the prince the pantaloon ; 
With his subjects for spectators, as it suits to clap or hiss, 

The sovereign of the last year is the Harlequin of this. 


Twas France that set the fashion, ’tis a year in February, 
Louis Philippe led it off, this Carnival so merry, 

To save himself from shooting, and his populace to please, 
He took the funny character of poor old Char-les Diz ; 


And so popular it proved, and so very full of fun, 
That in this famous character he had a famous run! 


Then perforce with every Frenchman was the Carnival in vogue ; 

Then poets played the Statesman, and Statesmen played the rogue ; 
Then the wisest proved the weakest, and the weakest proved most strong; 
And still goes on this Carnival ; but who may know how long ? 

Or, when the masks are taken off, pray who can tell us yet, 

But what seems the Goddess Liberty, may prove a mere grisette ? 


But the Germans joined the Carnival, that race of steady smokers, 
And they took it up in earnest, too, like practical old jokers ; 

And of all their madcap plans, what did most execution, 

Was a monstrous Punchinello, whom they nicknamed Constitution ; 
Underneath the palace-windows they bring the dreadful fellow, 
And all the kings and dukes must dance around this Punchinello ! 


There was Louis of Bavaria, that royal, old Mecenas, 

A Sovereign in the morning and at midnight a Silenus ; 

He tried to still this Carnival by coaxing and by curses, 

For though himself a poet, he didn’t like reverses ; 

But at last he joins the ring, and nothing could be droller, 

Than his abdicating pas de deux with that famous danseuse Lola! 


Nor was the joke forgotten, nor was the fun the least, 

In brilliant, bright Vienna, the Paris of the East! 

There, by the rushing Danube, and in the shady Prater, 

The peasant played the patriot, and the student played the martyr ; 
Then rang Saint Stephen’s arches with shouts of bloody revel, 
While the altar steps were stained with the orgies of the Devil! 
And though the Emperor Ferdinand frowned on his Kaiser-stadt, 


And called the frolic treason, and rebellion, and all that ; 
And though he sent an army for the public taste to cater, 


So far from proving a miss, | 
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shot poor printer Blum for playing Legislator ; 
And trerail he couldn't keep from giving up 4 ; 
So he dances from his throne, and his crown is on the shelf! 


arnival is always the merriest at Rome, » 
Paphos ot of the Pincian and St. Peter’s gorgeous dome ; 
While half the world is merry, shall they join the other half? 
0 no, the Romans only wait to have a louder laugh! — 
Around the Quirinal they cry, “ Shall other lands outvie us?” 
«Come out and join the Carnival, thou reverend Father Pius!” 


O when his turn was come, who joins the Carnival quicker 

Than the Pontifex Supremus, and universal Vicar ? 

Not long it takes his Holiness to practise the deceiver, 

He doffs the saintly cassock, and he dons the modern beaver, 

‘And whirls in footman’s livery, and a frightful false moustache, 
Through the Porta San Giovanni, and across the Pontine Marsh.” 


Now surely to good Protestants right pleasant must it be, 

In such a state of things as this, to see the Holy See, 

The Head of all the Church they think, a tonsured old buffoon, 
St. Peter’s chair, a rocking-chair, the Keys all out of tune ; 
The Vatican at last for good by the man of Sin vacated, 

And that great toe that bothers them so, for ever dislocated. 


So goes this merry Carnival, and who of us that guesses 

Where it will stop or what ’twill do in all its wild excesses ; 

But it’s evident there’s something in the joke that’s very taking, 
For with its fun old Europe in all her sides is shaking, 

And surely to good Democrats, the joke is not amiss, 

That the Sovereigns of the last year are the Harlequins of this! 


Florer. Icontend, Attic, that your verses are open to criticism. 


Aitic. So are the Odes of Horace, the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
and even the Raven of Mr. Poe, the Fable for the Critics of James 
Russell Lowell, and the Columbiad of Dr. Barlow. 


Florer. My objections are subjective. There are propositions 
enunciated in that poem which, under the cover of jocose raillery, aim 
a blow at the existence of free institutions. But, waiving these, the 
style of your remarks on the Pope is, I contend, objectionable in the 
highest degree. The Pope is entitled to sympathy, not satire. He is 
a religious gentleman in distress. The fact of his having had recourse 
to moustaches and a round hat, proves nothing in itself. St. Paul 
once made his escape out of a window in a basket, but who thinks of 
laughing at that? In point of fact, there are no grounds— 


Attic. None, whatever. That’s the very thing. Pegasus, please 
to remember, is a winged steed. He goes by a screw, like that mar- 
vellous quadruped in the Arabian Nights. Sometimes he carries off a 
vagabond, sometimes a princess ; but, once in the air, he isn’t respon- 
sible for any of his gyrations. There is nothing libellous in poetry, 
arg cc No ten thousand dollar damages entrenched within its 
ines. 


Mr. Blunt. Youreferto Thompson versus Beach. That was a pretty 
price to pay for a . Ten thousand dollars for a dozen lines of 
libel. It was spiking what Jefferson calls “ the artillery of the Press” 
with a vengeance. 


Florer. It ought to be spiked when its guns are loaded with ca- 
lumny, levelled with malice, and aimed at innocence. 


Blunt. Very true; if Judge Oakley and the Beach Jury could be 
appointed to do the work. But what good is done by making one 
example? Was there never a libel before in a penny paper? Will 
abusive editors grow amiable, all of a sudden, in view of this appalling 
judgment against one of the craft? Not a bit of it. Moderate dama- 
ges, large e' to be a punishment to the libeller, and an authentic 
justification of his character to the libelled party, would have had a 
salutary effect. But an extravagant amount, that surprises everybody, 
and nobody more than the plaintiff, creates a momentary impression, 
the effect of which passes off in its own eflervescence. Steamboats 
are never so safe as just after an explosion. Another such verdict will 
not be heard of for a quarter of a century. It was one of those sudden 
bursts of virtuous indignation which courts and juries sometimes take, 
and for which somebody must suffer. The community dozes away, 
unconscious of abuses all around, on every side, like an old school- 
Pre ing tne ate op nda naurmne sere rnoon. All of a sudden, 

unlucky chap gives longest whi t, madam starts from 
her nap, and the nearest urchin smarts for the whole school. 

_Attic. But the nearest urchin always deserves a share of the flog- 
ping. Still, as you say, the great abuses go unpunished, while the 
Mokena now and ae a Rohe J  endgelled The Hercules of 

dodern rm tries toc out A nD by scrub- 
bing a plank at a time. sssepreponia: 

Blunt. Our eccentric friend, Horace Greeley, for instance, pro- 
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ceeds on this principle. Starting on his Congressional career, he must 
needs take by the horns the first bull he meets, and gets a tossing for 
his pains. hat could be more fruitless or hopeless than his attack 
on the pockets of his fellow members ? 


Florer. He had no previous accumulations of public sentiment to 
back him. Now,I contend, that it is a settled law of Progress, that 
Agitation must precede Reform. This is proved over and over again in 
the history of every ore movement, from Magna Charta to the 
Wilmot Proviso. Now how much more good would Horace have 
done had he thrown himself with his extra ammunition into some 
branch of reform already marked out by popular demonstrations, and 
demanded by the popular voice, and asked for something that everybody 
wants ! 

Milledoller. Cheap Postage, for instance. 

Blunt. Precisely. Very few people care anything about the 
mileage of M.Cs. It’s a tax on the public, but they don’t feel it. It 
is one of those imperceptible imposts that people bear easily, because 
unless somebody digs it.out of the financial system, and exhibits it as a 
wonderful monstrosity, they never see it. But postage is the most pal- 
pable sort of a tax. That is what makes it soodious. Every letter a 
man writes or receives, reminds him of it; reminds him that English- 
men, whom we laugh at every day for submitting to the most out- 
rageous Governmental taxes, only pay two cents for what we, the Sons 
of Liberty, pay five and ten. No wonder that cheap postage is a neces- 
sity. All the cause wants now is two or three active pioneers in 
Congress who are willing to explore the deepest recesses of postal 
abuse, in spite of the grumbling sounds that have been issuing for the 
last four years from the portentous mouth of Cave Johnson. 

Tue Coroner [who had been looking into the fire steadily for five 
minutes, his face gradually brightening into the most genial and glow- 
ingly good-natured expression.| Well, gentlemen, let the world wag, 
and the revolutions revolve; in spite of chance, change, catastrophe, 
and Cave Johnson, Our Cvs holds its own! 


Stout. That it does, and everybody’s else besides. 


Tue Cotoyet. There’s a vitality about this Club that’s amazing. 
When it began it was an experiment. I said to myself, will it suc- 
ceed? Can I form a circle, the groundwork of whose union shall be 
the combined experience, observation, and opinions of its members, en- 
listed for the mutual benefit of the whole, to be interchanged without 
reserve and received without censure, so that the acquirements of each 
shall be the advantage of all? A circle in which Perpetual Good 
Humor shall be the President, Good Sense the Door-keeper, and,Plea- 
sant Recollection the Secretary? In which satire shall be admitted 
without calumny, criticism without insincerity, wit without buffoonery, 
politics without partisanship, opinion without dogmatism, religion with- 
out cant? 

Attic. And as Sidney Smith said of Dr. Parr’s Eulogomania, a great 
number of other things without a great number of other things. 

Tue Coronet. Can I form a circle in which I can laugh without 
wounding my neighbor or lowering myself; in which I can be grave 
without the imputation of sourness ; be silent when I would listen ; 
find a listener when I would talk? In one word, can I form a Club, 
which shall be a Perpetual Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the World at large; in which nothing shall be out of order but bad 
breeding, and nothing excluded but humbug? It was an experiment, 
Isay. Has it succeeded ? 

[N.B The Colonel says something like this every year at the first meet- 
ing. He always winds up with the concluding affirmation and inter- 
regalory. The Club shake hands all round as the Colonel concludes. 

r. Stout invariably takes out his snuff-box, gives it three raps, 
passes it first to the Colonel, and then to the other members of the Club. 

It is a little peculiarity in Mr. Stout which may be worth recording.] 

Stout. It was an experiment. I thought so myself, literally, you 
understand. I said to myself just as the Colonel said, for — 
Will it go? And to borrow an expression, it hasn’t done anything else. 
The fact is, what the world wants is just such a Clubas this. If 
—* a bane, this Club is the antidote. Figurative, you under- 
stand. 

Milledoller. It is one of the last relics of perfect democracy. It 
gives every one a voice and a vote ; and the majority of to-night is the 
minority of a week hence. 

Attic (after counting the members ). In one word, this Club 
is a seven stringed ‘Folian, whose chords respond, in their quick vibra- 
tion, to every breath of sentiment and every breeze of opinion; now 
in the gentlest strains of fancy and imagination, now in thunder tones 
of indignant eloquence, or unterrified rebuke. 


Blunt. Bravo! If Pegasus isn’t entirely broken in wind by that 





speech, why not trot him out again, Attic, with the old song. 
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Attic. By all means. The Club knows the 
tune. Strike in,everybody. (Sings). 


THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 
I. 

Ovr Club is a club of fine fellows, 

Who take matters quite at their ease, 
Who say what they happen to think, 

And think pretty much as they please ; 
While others may miss at a mark, 

Our random shots oftenest hit, 
And our dulness twelve months in the year, 

Is better than most people’s wit! 
Then success to the Club of the Colonel, 

Nor its thread let the Fates cease to spin, 
While there’s folly to laugh at without, 

Or good humor to welcome within ! 


ll. 
Our Club is a club of good friends, 
Of all every one is the brother, 
We think very well of ourselves, 
And equally well of each other ; 
There’s nothing too grave for our notice, 
For our jest there is nothing too gay ; 
If we hang for our speeches to-morrow, 
To-night we must still have our say ! 
Then success to the Club of the Colonel, 
Nor its thread let the Fates cease to spin, 
While there’s folly to laugh at without, 
And good humor to welcome within ! 





POVERTY OF THE IMAGINATION IN THE USE 
OF NAMES. 
(From Holden's Magazine for February.) 

“What a poverty of imagination, what a 
miserable sterility of invention is shown by 
our countrymen in their nomenclature of men, 
towns, an ar We once took the 
trouble of numbering the different towns and 
counties in the Union of the same name, and 
the result of our labors caused us to blush 
for the poverty of ideas manifested by our 
coufitrymen; we boast not a little of our in- 
ventive genius as applied to machinery, but 
we cannot lay claim to the least inventive 
power as applied to names. In all Europe 
there is but one London and one Paris; in 
this country we have dozens of each ; we have 
some hundred and sixty Washingtons, nearly 
as many Jacksons, and fifty or sixty Jeffersons. 
In naming public houses we show, the same 
aor of invention: the Tremont House in 
ston was most appropriately called, as Bos- 
ton is said to be a trimontane city, and the 
street upon which the hotel fronts is called 
‘Tremont.’ No sooner was the house named, 
however, than Tremont Houses sprang into 
existence all over the country; there is a 
Tremont House in Broadway, once called the 
*Varick House, after the former owner, a 
mayor of the city. It is but two or three 
months since the Messrs. Howard, after try- 
ing a long while fora name for their new hotel 
which had never been used, happily hit upon 
the ‘ Irving House.’ It was an pt Rew name, 
and wows it could not be copy-righted, it 
of right to the gentleman who first 


ae 

thought of applying it to a hotel. But scarce- 
ly was this announcement made, than another 
house in -Broadway was opened, and called 
the Irving Restaurant, and another just above 
it called the Irving Rooms. This is robbing 


one of his good name with a vengeance. 
When Mr. Greeley started the Tribune, that 
name had never been applied to a newspaper, 
and now there are Tribunes all over the Union ; 
there is one in Portland, another in Chicago, 
and another in Mobile. So in regard to ships: 
if a merchant happens to hit upon a good 





name for his vessel, it is sure of being copied 
by all sorts of craft. The Great Western 
oe was called after the Great Western 
railroad from London to Bristol, and yas very 
appropriately named, although the namne itself 
is without significance. No sooner, however, 
did that steamship make her appearance 
in our waters than all sorts of craft were 
named after her; several large steamboats 
on our inland waters were called Great 
Westerns, and even men and women call- 
ed themselves Great Westerns.’ Since our 
‘Dollar Magazine’ has proved so success- 
ful an enterprise, other publishers, who 
had never dreamed of such a thing before, 
immediately issued prospectuses for dollar 
magazines. When Porter started his paper 
in this city called the Spirit of the Times, he 
invented a title which was his own private 
property, as much so as though he had dug it 
out of the earth, or hauled it out of the sea, 
and he should have been allowed the sole use 
of it, but straightway somebody publishes a 
Spirit of the Times in Philadelphia, another is 
started in Batavia in this State, and other 
Spirits in other places immediately crawled 
into being. Such appropriations of other 
men’s ideas is downright dishonesty, and 
shows a lamentable looseness of feeling re- 
specting the rights of others. Dickens struck 
a most happy vein when he wrote his first 
Christmas story, the Christmas Carol in prose, 
but he was not permitted to enjoy his dis- 
covery undisturbed ; almost every author in 
Englend, seeing his success, directly began 
writing a Christmas story; in this country 
there have been but few written, because 
Christmas here is a very different day from 
Christmas in England. It is there a high 
national solemnity consecrated by old super- 
stitions, rites, and traditions; but with us it 
is only an excuse for merrymaking, and is 
observed but by a small portion of the people. 
In Boston there was a tailor who opened a 
clothing store in an old oak house in Ann 
street, which he called ‘Oak Hall,’ and being 
a very shrewd Yankee, and understanding the 
value of an advertisement, by means of exten- 
sively advertising his place of business, he 
made a fortune, and Oak Hall became a 
celebrity. A New York clothier, seeing that 
Oak Hall had become renowned in Boston, 
has called his shop, in Fulton street, Oak Hall, 
not seeing that no name can be famous twice. 
It is rarely that a name is repeated in a 
and when it is, there is a prefix or an addition 
which prevents confusion, as New Castle sper 
Tyne, or Stratford upon Avon, &c. In Eng- 
land the towns at the entrance of the rivers, 
in many cases, are called after the rivers, with 
the word mouth added, they being at the 
mouth of the river, as Weymouth, Falmouth, 
Yarmouth, Teignmouth, &e.; but all these 
names have been reproduced in New England 
without any reference to their fitness. Own- 
ers of ships and topographical engineers are 
not generally men of much imagination, and 
may, therefore, be pardoned for now and then 
borrowing a name from a neighbor, but edi- 
tors of newspapers and magazines, who have 
not mental activity sufficient to enable them 
to invent a name for their publications, had 
better attempt a different line of business in 
which an inventive faculty is not essential to 
success, What’s in a name, says Shakspeare, 
but there is a right of property in a name at 
least, if nothing more, and a name that is 
worth borrowing, is worth having by the 
original owner.” 
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Syozs.— We are overrun with Snobs. They 
infest every walk of society, and take upon them. 
selves burdens which they are not able to carry, o; 
liberties which they should not enjoy !”—<Spirit of 
the Times. 

“ Fottowine tue Sosers.”—“ The boys follow 
the sojers in youth—the women continue that ey. 
ercise all their lives.”—Jb. 

InnaBiraNnts or Cuacres.—* The three striking 
features of animated life are negroes, buzzards, an¢ 
pelicans. Every roof is decorated with numbers 
of these buzzards, which are as tame as cats; and 
almost innumerable flocks of pelicans are wheeling 
in continual short flights, and plunging into the wa. 
ters of the bay. Inanimate nature is magnificent 
in the extreme. The cocoa-nut tree, the palm, 
plantain, orange, lemon, and banana, abound, with 
others for which I have no name—while vines anj 
parasitical plants make the forests almost impene- 
trable.”"—Correspondence of the Spirit of the 
Times. 

Watxs in Rome.—* TI looked at the monument 
Chateaubriand erected when here, to a poor girl who 
died last of her family, having seen all the others 
perish round her. I entered the Domenichino 
Chapel, and gazed anew on those magnificent re. 
presentations of the Life and Death of St. Cecilia, 
She and St. Agnes are my favorite saints. I love 
to think of those angel visits which her husband 
knew by the fragrance of roses and lilies left be- 
hind in the apartment. I love to think of his visit 
to the Catacombs, and all that followed. In this 
picture St. Cecilia, as she stretches out her arms to- 
wards the suffering multitude, seems as if an im. 
mortal fount of purest love sprang from her hear. 
She gives very strongly the sense of an inexhausti- 
ble love—the only love that is much worth think- 
ing about.”—Miss Fuller's Letters to the Tri- 

une. 

Tue Gop News In Encianp.—* Despite the af- 
fected coolness of John Bull, he has not been able 
to resist the California fever. The journals are 
occupied with the subject, to the neglect of domes- 
tic concerns. Their annoyance that these mines 
were discovered in American territory, and that 
territory the recent acquisition of our arms, is but 
imperfectly concealed. 

“The London Globe amuses itself with Gov 
Mason being left to do his own cooking at San 
Francisco, while his men were yielding to tempts- 
tions stronger than their respect either for his favor 
or his authority. Here, says the Globe, is the 
embarras des richesses with a vengeance : 


“ What riches give us, let us first inquire— 
Meat, a and clothes. What more 1—Meat, clothes, and 


[s this two little 7—Would you more than live ? 
Alas, tis more than Mason finds they give.” —_ 
ost. 
Wasntneton.—* Washington has no resem- 
blance to Napoleon. He was not a despot. [le 
founded the political liberty at the same time as the 
national independence of his country. He used 
war ouly as a means to peace. Raised to the sv- 
preme power without ambition, he descended from 
it without regret, as soon as the safety of his cout- 
try permitted. He is the model for all democratic 
chiefs. Now you have only to examine his lite, 
his soul, his acts, his thoughts, his words ; you w! 
not find a single mark of condescension, a sing! 
moment of indulgence, for the favorite ideas o 
democracy. He constantly struggled—strugg!ed 
even to weariness and to sadness—against its ¢%- 
actions. No man was ever more profoundly im- 
bued with the spirit of government, or with respect 
for authority. He never exceeded the rights 
power, according to the laws of his country ; but he 
confirmed and maintained them, in principle as we! 
as in practice, as firmly, as loftily, as he could have 
done in an old monarchical or aristogratical sta‘ 
He was one of those who knew that it is 
more possible to govern from below in a republ 
than in a monarchy—in a democratic than in % 
aristocratic society.”—Guizot’s Democracy ™ 
France. 
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Merir aNp Acquisttiveness.— It is a snobbish 
blunder most unbecoming to Americans, to mea- 
sure the genius and talent, the brain- wer and 
greatness of men, by their faculty acquiring 
money. Men of very low acquisitiveness have fre- 
quently the very best and most productive superior 
faculties.” —The Chronotype. } 

Tue Girsy or THE New Forest.—This story 
would form a ,subject for a drama. Some years 
ago, a handsome young gipsy was taken from her 
companions by a lady of fortune residing near 
Southampton, who educated her in the most finish- 
ed manner, adopted her as a child, and introduced 
her into the best circles. She was so much ad- 
mired, that she attracted the attention and won the 
heart of a young gentleman of fortune, whom she 
consented to marry. When the day for the cere- 
mony arrived, she fled from her home, and not 
until some time afterwards was it known where 
she had gone. She at length returned to her pro- 
tectress in gipsy garb, and informed her that an 
irresistible yearning which had long been growing 
upon her, compelled her to rejoin her gipsy friends, 
where she had found a husband. Apologizing 
thus for her apparent ingratitude, she departed. It 
was discovered that she had attached herself to a 
rough and unprincipled man, who treated her in 
the most cruel manner, but to whom, notwithstand- 
ing, she continued to devote herself with unabated 
affection. This person having committed some 
crime, which was about to doom him to transporta- 
tion, was pardoned through her intercessions with 
her former lover, and by the aid of the power- 
ful influence of the family that had protected her. 
Strange to say, that when liberated, and about to 
leave the where he was temporarily confined, 
the felon, meeting his gipsy wife on a plank near 
the water, when she was expecting to receive his 
grateful thanks, actually jostled her off, and she 
came very near being drowned. She continued 
her devoted attention to the wretch for several 
years, until he was finally executed. She did not 
long survive him. This story is true, and the he- 
<vine’s name was Charlotte Stanley. We imagine 
James, the novelist, has had these circumstances in 
his mind on more than one occasion. The con- 
clusion is not such as we like in novels or dramas, 
but this reversed picture of life would be a curious 
subject for the stage —Evening Post. 


THE CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT. 
BY “ ONE OF ‘e™M.” 


Tune—*“ Old Susannah !" 


I come from Salem city, 
With my washbow! on my knee; 
I'm going to California 
The gold dust fm to see. 
Itrained all night the day 1 left, 
The weather it was dry, 
The sun so hot I froze to death— 
Oh, brothers ! don’t you ery! 
Oh! Califorpia ! 
That's the land for me! 
I'm going to Sacramento, 
With my washbow! on my knee ! 


] jumped aboard the ’Liza ship, 
And travelled on the sea, 

And every time I thought of home, 
{ wished it wasn’t me! 

The vessel reared like any horse 
That had of oats a wealth ; 

Tt found it couldn't throw me, so 
[ thought I'd throw myself! 


I thought of all the pleasant times 
We've had together here; 
T thought t ort toery a bit, 
But couldn't find a tear, 
The pilotbread was in my mouth, 
Aad amie in my eye, 
t "m going far away. 
Dear brothers, don’t you cry ! 


I soon shall be in Francisco, 
And then I'll look all ’round, 
And when I see the gold lamps there, 
_ Pu pick them off the ground, 
Til scrape the mountains clean, my boys, 
il drain the nvers dry, 
A‘ fu'l of rocks” bring home— 


Teatio the land for me 
m going to Sacramento, 
With my washbowi on my knee! 
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A New Hisrory.—It is rumored that Major 
Bliss, whose pen and sword alike contributed so 
—- the glory of our arms in the late war 
with Mexico, is engaged in preparing a history 
of the campaign of General Taylor, all of which 
he witnessed, and most of which he was con- 
sulted about. 

We sincerely hope that this rumor may be 
correct. Our fame and character as a nation 
are concerned deeply in having a competent 
chronicler of the memorable achievements of 
the American army in Mexico, and it would be 
a sad thing to have so important a work fall into 
the hands of men who may be either too little 
familiar with the minute history of these events 
to be full and correct, or too ignorant of the 
science of war, to appreciate some of the most 
substantial claims of our officers to admiration, 
or whose view of the dignity and offices of | 
history might be unworthy of the events which 
it would be their duty to commemorate. 

We believe the country is prepared to place 
great faith in any account which Major Bliss 
might give, of the period of his country’s military 
history in which he has borne a most enviable 
part, and few men we think would be less likely 
to mar the usefulness of such a work with un- 
deserved, undiscriminating laudation. 

We know nothing of him except what is | 
known to the whole country, but if he is entitled | 
to half the reputation which he enjoys for con- 
scientiousness and modesty, and is withal 
possessed of the rare literary accomplishments 
which are, we presume, deservedly ascribed to 
him, he is the fittest man living to write the 
history which rumor credits him with having 
undertaken.—Evening Post. 

Sm Water Scorr.—A biography of this 
eminent man has just been published in London, 
in two volumes, by J. G. Lockhart. It is in sub- 
stance an abridgment of the larger work by the 
same author. It appears that in the original 
arrangement between Mr Lockhart and his 
publishers, it was stipulated that the biographer 
should enjoy the privilege of abridging his work 
at some future time. The matter of these two 
volumes is thrown into a more narrative shape 
than the primitive seven, and is enriched by 
some particulars which will be new to the 
reader. The author informs us that materials 
yet exist for a still more ample biography of the 
great novelist, abounding with rare information 
and details altogether unknown to the world. 
This is doubtless intended as a hint that Mr. 
Lockhart has many more volumes relating to 
Sir Walter already in preparation for the press. 

Lipraries.—At a meeting of the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institute, on the 6th instant, an 
interesting report was made by the assistant 
Secretary, acting as Librarian, in which the fol- 
lowing facts were stated respecting the public 
libraries in the United States : 

The aggregate number of volumes in these 
libraries is 1,294,000. The number of libraries 
is 182. Of these 43 contain over 10,000 volumes 
each, 9 over 20,000, and only 2 over 50,000. 

These statistics suggest an instructive com- 
parison between our libraries and those of the 
principal nations of Europe. 

[n the number of public libraries, France is 
the only country in the world which excels us. 
She has 241. 

In the aggregate number of volumes, Ger- 
many with 54 millions, France with about 5 
millions, Great Britain with perhaps 24 millions, 
and Russia with 1} millions, take rank of us. 

In the average size of libraries containing 
over 10,000 volumes, we are the last of all. 

In the size of the largest library, we are also 
last of all. 

In the number of volumes, compared with the 
population, we are below all but Russia and 
Spain. —_ 

The Trustees of the N. Y. State Library in their 
report, communicate this remarkable fact—one 








which is honorable to the State, and must be to 


your Bar in New York like a sight of far off 
treasures The Library has now a collection of 
all the printed reports of the United States, and 
of every State in the Union, which have ever 
been published, except one volume of Kentucky 
Reports—and for that they have made diligent 
search—as yet, unsuccessful The Trustees 
have, however, a friend in that State, who is 
making every effort to find this “ lost Pleiad” of 
the legal constellation.—Courier and Inquirer. 
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LUTHER'S WORKS. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


Has the pleasure to advise Theological Students and the 
Public, that the valuable Edition of 


Luther’s Works in German, by O. von Gerlach, 
is now complete, in 24 vols. under the title, 


Luther’s Werke, 


Vollsidndige Auswahl seiner Haups- 
schriften Herausgegeben von 


OTTO VON GERLACH, D.D. 
24 vols. paper cover, $7; in 12 vols. half binding, $10 75. 


SOLD SEPARATELY: 
Vol. 1—10. Reformatorische Schriften,10 vols. bound in 5, 
$5 50 


Vol. 11—16. Predigten, Ein vollstindiger Jahrgang, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 17—22. Erklarungen der Heiligen Schrift, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 23—24. Katechetische Schriften, Lieder, Tiechreden 
und Briefe, 2 vols. bound in 1, $1 12}. 


r This Edition is held in great esteem in Germany 
for its good selection, correctness, and cheapness, and de- 
serves a place in the Libraries of all Students of The- 
ology. 


DE WETTE EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM 
Neuen Testament. 3d vol. Ist and 2d Part, containing : 
die Briefe des Petrus, Judas, and Jacobus, und Offenba- 
rang Johannis. The complete work, 5 vols. half calf, 
costs $10 75. 


Always on hand: 


Rosenmuller scholia in Vetus Test. 

Maurer Commentarius in V. T. 

Olschausen Comwmentar in N. T. 

Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 
And a selection of Standard German Works in Theology 
and Philosophy. f3ru 


ETTERS OF DE QUINCY, THE ENGLISH OPI- 

UM EATER.—Published and for sale by JOHN 
PENINGTON., No. 10 South Filth street. Letters to a 
Young Man whose education has been neglected. By an 
English Opiam Eater. 

Contents—Residence at a University; Lectures; Li- 
braries; Authorship; Solitude ; Pure Literature; Mathe- 
matics ; Happiness from Intellectual Sources; Coleridge 
and Leibnitz; Literary Performances connected with In- 
dependent Employment; Domestic Literary Life; Lite- 
rature the Sole Pursuit; instraments of Study ; System of 
Study ; Didactic, Poetry; Conduct of the Understanding ; 
Languages ; Literary Display ; Grecian Literature ; Pagan 
and Christian Literature; Latin Language; The Augas- 
tan and Siiver Ages; Modern Languages, French, Ger- 
man, Danish, &c.; Kantean Philosophy ; Transcendental- 
isin; ‘Terminology of Kant, &c. 

Price in paper 25 cents, in boards 30 cents. 

Just published and may be had upon application, a 
catalogue of curious valuable books, with the prices at- 
tached. f3 it 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTQN STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
R. large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. j 
Books in Foreign Lai , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the paseage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 
ness. 
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THE COLON EL’S CLUB. 


Rumors having been industriously spread about the city for a considerable time, of the existence of a Mysterious Association, attended with 
various surmises, suspicions, and slanders, on the part of the Public Press, and of sundry distinguished Public Characters, 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take great pleasure in announcing that a 





FORTUNATE CONCURRENCE OF EVENTS 
has placed it in our power to clear up the aspersed reputation of 


THIS RENOWNED BODY, 


And to place its doings before the world in a 


SATISFACTORY AND AUTHENTIC SHAPE. 


The Colonel’s Club having been charged with intermeddling in the Politics of the Country; in disputed questions concerning the Fine Arts; in 
the accredited position of various Notabilities; and, in short, with 


Every possible Topic agitating the Community, 


ALL PERSONS 


wishing to ascertain the truth of these alarming reports, will be enabled to do so by inspecting 


THE LITERARY WORLD OF SATURDAY, 


In which will appear the first instalment of the 


FEBRUARY § 34. 


AUTHENTICATED MINUTES OF THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED 


GERMANY; 
Being a Series of Views Drawn from Nature, 
and Engraved on Steel, 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS; 


With a Historic-Topographical 
Description. 


E lively interest which the late political events in 
Germany have awakened in the citizens of the 
United States, has induced the leation of this work, 
which is not only calculated to lay before the American 
blic correct views and descriptions of those German 
ities which have distinguished themselves during the late 
struggle against tyranny and oppression ; but also to pre- 
sent an easy and agreeable means o ing more 
familiar with a country, the importance of whose com- 
mercial, social, and political relations to the United States 
is rapidly increasing 
The whole work will be in four volumes, in royal 8vo. 
corresponding with the four great Rivers of Germany, com- 
mencing with the Rhine ; and be published in semi-month- 
ly numbers, each containing three engravings and eight 
pages of reading matter, at the very low price of 25 cents 
pernumber. An elegant title page engraved on steel, and 
a complete index will be given with the last number of 
every volume, and each will be complete in itself. 
Every arrangement has been to issue the work 
without interruption, more than one-half of the views be- 


ing alread raved. 
pice JOHN P. RIDNER, 
General 


A, . 
“ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 
*,* The Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 


37" Orders may be addressed as above, or to 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 
jo7et No, 46 Ann street. 





~ «SAAC TAYLOR. 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR, 

New and Elegant Edition, 12mo. 

“Impatient of confining himself to the study of mind in 
its isolated state, not content, simply with toalten 

and mark of the individual 


and h r of generalizing often of the most striking 

character.""— Morell in his Modern Philosophy. 
JACOBUS ON MATTHEW, Price 75 cts. 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHM by Miss Sinclair, 


Price 75 cts. 
CECIL’S ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE, 


Price $1. 
ANDERSON’S FAMILY BOOK, Price 75 cts. 
KRUMMACHER'S LAST DAYS OF ELISHA, 75 cts. 
PALEY’'S HORZ PAULINA, Price 75 cts. 
CHRIST IS ALL, Second Edition, Price $1 50. 
Just Published 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
fH. 285 Broadway. 


Print Portfolios. 


A variety of sizes and styles of these useful articles for 
preserving Engravings, made in the best manner, are 
constautly for sale by 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


Also, on hand, 


Portfolio Stands, 


In various styles, and of different kinds of wood, suitable 
for either the Studio or Drawing-Room. 7 
Morfit’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipu- 
lations, 423 illustrations. Now Ready. 
CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC 
MANIPULATIONS. 


A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico-Mechanical 
operations of the Laboratory, aour 





CAMPBE 
Practical and pee Saree 
Extract of a Letter from J.C. Prof. of Analytical 


author's untiring industry in 
examining it in its present state, 
complete in all its parts. 
amount of original matter contained in it, 
author's observation and experience; and that which 
been derived from other sources has been judiciously and 
laboriously culled from a very extensive Chemica! Library. 
I therefore think that every one connected with 


p Tony hehe may eet its, should have a copy of 
Also, New Editions of 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices of each, and copi- 
om GEO. W. BETHUNE, DD 


With a Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a view of 
the Residence of Mrs. Hemans. A new edition in one 
volume demy octavo. 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND 
FAITH, 


And other Fugitive Poems, in one volume. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


Beautifully Iivstrased, iy 1 Boge ae gh og 
ulifu on 
” Philadelphia. 


DSAY & B 
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INTERNATIONAL ART-UNIOY, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


our inimitable Artist, 
W. 8. MOUNT, Esa. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Piain . . . . $30 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 


(only 100 V peany , Ss et. SO 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . ° . - 500 


Il. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn Lith, by Deroy of Paris. 
The com 


ork will consist of 120 tes, to be 
cEO F NACH NUMBER Plas a each wn 
—| n . . ° 
— Colored ‘ . 50 
Iu. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Cicer. 
EACH COPY, colored in Paris, 3 Site « GO 


IV. 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


Comic ty . . Sew. 
AS gst GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
LECTURES. 


“ The Actual and Ideal in Life illustrated in a series of 
Lectures on Topics selected from Don Quizotte. 
By Rev. Henry Gites. 

R. GILES wili deliver six Lectures before the Asso 
ciation at Clintun Hall, on evenings of Monday, com 
mencing 15th January, and concluding 19th February. 
PROGRAMME. 
Lecture I. Jan. 15. .“ Cervantes.” 
“ Il “ 22. .“'The Scope and Spirit of Don Quit- 
otte.” 
Il * 2, “The Censorship of the Library—Li 
ie Fame. 


terary 
IV. Feb. 5..“Dulcinea. Womanhood.” 
“ Vv. “ 1% .“Sancho in the satirical aspect of the 
character—the ing.” 
VI. “ 19..“Don Quixotte in the ideal view the 
Enthusiast.” 
Tickets, admitting a lady and gentleman to the Course, 
for sale at the Library, and at the bookstores of Job" 


y, Bartlett & Welford, and Kernot. Members’ 
Tickets (as usual, at half-price) be furnished by the 


The Lectures will commence at 74 o'clock. 
j05t THOS. J. BAYAUD, of Lec. Com 


“ 
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The First Prayer in Congress. 


SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Enoravep on sTeet sy H. 8. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 


—- from the pen of the venerable 
With a grephie oun ADamMs. 


WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 

Pra 3; fw opts on adi Paper 
rr 1 56 Carmine street, New York. 
SPIRIT OF ‘76. Price 
PECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nll3m 


SIXTEENTH 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 
Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
Binders’ Stock, Stationery, &c. 

To commence on Turspay, March 13th, 1849. 
Tas pe rc cot 

tiunery, &c., to be sold according to the customary 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
fp” Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when 


ired. 
= HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 
Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230 Main street, Up-stairs. 


{jy Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 26, 1848. j206t 


LAW BOOKS 
In Press, and Preparing for Publication, 


BY 
BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and 
GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 
No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 
THIRD EDITION. 








a of all the and Decisions in the 
United Courts, and in the Courts of the se- 
vera] States, from the Earliest Period 


to the Present Time. 
By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 
VOL. If, BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS, 
New York Successor of Paige. 


VOL. IV. DENIO"S REPORTS SUPREME COURT 
New York. ° 


VOLS. XX. & XXI. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPOR 


Now published V. 
lead eee erbatim, with American Notes, by 


Le Cases in Equity. 

A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 
IN EQUITY. 

- WITH.NOTES BY 
FREDERICK THOMAS WHITE & OWEN DAVID 
ie’ gem Babee A ten Whatie Lengls. 

otes and References merican Decisions, 
‘A Member of de Men ton Ben " 


Graham on New Trials. 


AN pear RE ad TRIALS. 
Second Edition, Revised senate gee Notes and 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 
With all the late decisions by Josuua M. Vax Corr, Esq., 


F Counsellor at Law. 
our Volumes, with extensive Notes and References. 
By ESEK COWEN, 


Pot Ametern Eiltion. 
THE LITERARY WORLD; 


al RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, ae 75 





400 
One Page, “  « ie 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, CW cay 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 
I. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 


WITH 11 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, 
And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. 
FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. 
This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow’s 


charming eed presented in a form of unsurpassed beauty. 
— Neal's Gazette. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- 


NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, 
By H. CORBOULD AND KENNY MEADOWS. 
Elegantly printed from new type, on fine paper. 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. OCTAVO. 

The “getting up’’ of this edition is creditable in the 
highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the 
country. The paper, binding, and the engravings are all of 
the very best kind —Inguirer and Courier. 


Ill. 


Moore’s Laila Rookh. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- 
CUTED BY THE MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. 

How much more impressive must be its perusal from the 
magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this 
city, in * Annual” style, its snowy leaves printed in the 
perfection of the art, and the matter illustrated by masters 
of the pencil and graver.— Saturday Courier. 


IV. 
Bryant’s Poems. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE 
Expressly for this Vol. 
Complete in 1 Vol. octavo. Fifth Edition. 
This is really a splendid book, and one of the most mag- 


nificent of Carey & Hart's collection of “ The Lilustrated 
Poets.” 


Vv. 
Willis’s Poetical Works ; 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
E. LEUTZE, 


Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Scott, or Moore’s poems, to which are added 
several new Poems, — expressly for 

volume. 


Mrs. Sigourney's Poems. ® 
(Just ready.) 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 


DARLEY. 
Superbly Engraved by American Artists, with a Portrait of 
the Authoress by Cheney. Comprising numerous 
Poems never before published. 


Childe Harold. A Romaunt. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Superbly Illustrated with 12 Elegant Steel vi 
Foom designs in we magnificent Lo — 


ition. 
Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt edges ; or in Tur. Mor. $7. 
VIII 


Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron. 


INCLUDING 
“THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 
SAILR,” “SIEGE OF CORINTH,” and “ PRI- 
SONER OF CHILLON.” 
Elegantly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from designs 
by Warren. Price, $5 toned oa scarlet, gilt 


; or $7 in T morocco. 
Se ee 


The Female Poets of Great Britain 


EDITED BY FREDERICK ROWTON. : 
printed on fine paper. a9 tf 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUF ACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER OF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gilloit’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasticiTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on carde 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





. WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 


AND. 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
jy! tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS, Criticatty Examinev. By Dr. 
David Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth. 
“The extraordinary merit of this book. . . . Strauss's 
dialectic dexterity, his forensic coolness, the even polish 
of his style, present him to us as the accomplished 
pleader, too completely master of his work to feel the 
temptation to unfair advantage or unseemly temper... . 
We can testify that the translator has achieved a very 
yee nig with remarkable spirit und fidelity. The 
author, though indeed a good writer, could hardly have 
spoken better had his country and language been Eng- 
lish. The work has evidently fallen into the hands of 
one who has not only effective command of both lan- 
uages, but a familiarity with the subject-matter of theo- 
ogical criticism, and an initiation into its technicul 


phraseology.” — Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Re- 


view, 1847. 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of Lectures. 
By William Maccall. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By William Maccall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By William 
Maccall. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“It is a book worthy of perusal. Even those who 
can find no sympathy with its philosophy, wil! derive 
pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite 
touches of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its pages.” 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN 
Paul, Novalis, Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and from the 
French of Mickiewicz, an eminent Polish poet. By 
Henry Reeve, Esq., and John Edward Taylor. 12mo. 
elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HONOR, or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair 
Annerl By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction 
anda Biographical Notice of the Author, by T. W. 
Appel. Translated from the German. Fep. 8vo. gilt 


edges. 2s. 6d. 

THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, AND 
Torqvuato Tasso, of Goethe: and the Map or Or- 
Leans, of Schiller. Translated (omitting some pas- 
sages), with Introductory Remarks, by Anna Swanwick. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
By E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated 
from the French Third Edition (with the Author's ap- 
rite. ©, Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE’'S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Hermann Uliricl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ’ 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
I. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before 
Shakspeare. R. Green and Mariowe. 

Il. Shakspeare’s Life and ‘Times. 
Ill. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the 
World and Things. 
IV. Criticism of Shakspeare’s Plays. 

V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubtful Authority. 
VL. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. von Schelling. By A. Johnson. 
Post 8vo. is. paper cover; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, AND THE DISTINC- 
tive Character or Essence of Christianity: an Essay 
relative to Modern Speculations and the Present State of 
Opinion. By Professor C. Ullmann. ‘Translated from 
the German by Lucy Sanford. ‘The two works in 1 vol. 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
Fichte. With a Memoir of the Author, by William 
Smith. Vol. Ll. containing—1l. Memoir of Fichte. 2. 
The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The Nature of the 
Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 12s. 

*,* Either of these works can be had separately, 
bound in cloth. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
translated by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 


e 78. 

HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ARTIS1’S MARRIED LIFE, being that of Albert 
Durer. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent 
Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all 
Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stwodart. 1 

. vol. fep. 8vo ornamental binding, 6s. 

ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT ; or, General Views of 
its History, Religion, Politics, Literatare,and Art. By 
L. Mariotti. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1 Is. 

“ This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent, and 
interesting work.” — Daily News. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Government. A Series of Essays, selected from the 
Works of M. de Sismondi. With an Histurical Notice 
of his Life and Writings, by M. Mignet. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an un- 

blished Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi’s Private 

journals and Letters To which is added a List of his 

Works, and a Preiiminary Essay by the Translator 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
pies Himself. With Portions of his Correspond- 
ence. ited by John Hamilton Thom. Three vols. 
post 8vo. £) 4s. cloth. 


LONDON: 
— by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142 Strand. and sold by 
G. 


. PUTNAM, New York; J. PENINGTON, 
Philadelphia ; and JAS. MUNROE & Co., Boston. 


a lambém 





Physiology for Students. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Will Publish. this Day 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By WILLIAM SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D., 


ASSISTED BY 


JAMES PAGET, 


Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology 
in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In one hand- 
some vol. Royal 12mo., of about 500 pages. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUN- 
DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


As a compendium of the great work of Muller, 
in small size and at a moderate price, this 
volume possesses unusual claims on the attention 
of the profession. Its principal value, however, 
lies in its presenting the student of physiology 
with a general resumé of the science within 
reasonable limits, embodying all the more 
important facts, deductions, and theories, and 
serving as an admirable introduction to the 
larger works of Dunglison or Carpenter. 

t is at the same time a valuable aid to the 
student in itself. It contains the facts of phy- 
siology in a compendious form, and unobscured 
by controversial discussion or theoretical deduc- 
tion: a work very much wanted, bringing 
modern physiology more within the stucent’s 
grasp than its predecessors.—Dublin Medical 
Press. 

The authors have succeeded in producing a 
work well adapted to students. The copious 


to = papers, are most valuable, more es- 
pecially as this speciés of research is of great 
importance to students, and is apt to be neglect- 
ed by authors of manuals. This volume also is 


well illustrated.—Edinburgh Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, Dec. 1848. 


Ready next week. 


Household Education. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
In 1 royal 12mo vol., cloth. 
Bowman’s Practical Chemistry. 


In one royal 12mo, vol., with one hundred 
woodcuts. 


Shaw’s Outlines of English 
Literature, 


_In one royal 12mo. volume, with five hun- 
dred and fifty pages. 


f3tf. 


references made, both to elementary works De 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Translated into English 
ee from the Fourth English Edition. Published by Geo 
hompson, Princeton, New Jersey. #3 6t. 





Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 


A PO? ULAR LIFE OF GEORGE Fox, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources: 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 


By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market St., Phila. 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms inthe English Reviews. 
Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


n25tf 347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, and Ornamental Buildings of ap ee 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of es and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working Sotaed Drawings, 

explicit directions the execution of 
vantages of a personal superintend- 
ence are not to be had. 


STEEL PENS. 


ACCOUNTANT. 

VICTORIA. 

SCHOOL. 

BANK. 

EAGLE. No. 289. 

LADIES. No. 170. 
For Sale below the Market Price, by 


SAMUEL HART & CO., 
jot 82 John street, N. Y. 


Ww" W. ROSE, 19 Watt stregt, respectfully asks 
the attention of his friends and the public to his 
stock of Stationery and Account Books. 

His stock of English, French, and German Stationery 
(to a considerable extent imported by himself), as well as 
American, is of the choicest quality, and extensive in its 


variety. 

FIRST PREMIUM ACCOUNT BOOKS.—He is en- 
gaged in manufacturing books for merchants, banks, and 
other par ey companies, ina style at once embracing 
all the improvements in the manufacture of the 
same, made by the most skilful and ex 
wen. The quality of the materials ased 





. 101. 
. 303. 
No. 351. 
. 178, 





d work- 
s ie ae him is of ae 
very best, and parties can have books of any size, ru 
oad toma as required, which he wiil bape. to be un- 


su . 

The Auericon Institute awarded the subscriber the first 
premium (a medal) for the best Account Books exhibited 
in competition with the other manufiucturers, at their great 
fair held in October, 1848. 

Books of all sizes constantly on hand. 

N.B. Parties wishing books, made for commencing the 
year 1849, are ally reminded that this is not too 
ae oy period for giving in their orders, as nll books wil! 
be better for seasoning. 

All kinds of Engraving, Copper and Steel Plate. 

Lithographic, Xylographic, and Letter Press Job Priot- 
ing. executed in handsome style and with tch. 

W. R.'s stock of Letter Copying and Notarial 


Presses. and Gold Pens, is the largest kept by any statione* 
in the city. 

He is the general agent in this for the sale of the 
celebrated Inks, Fluids, and Ink-powders manufactured 
by Henry Stephens, London. 

His prices are as moderate as at any other establishment 


fa the country, and no pains will be spared tu give satis- 
inction to customers. 
Orders respectfully solicited and promptly executed. 
WM. W. ROSE, 19 Wall street, 
d30tf one door above Broad st. 
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HOLMES’S POEMS. 


PRICE $1, IN BOARDS; 





IN ONE VOLUME, 16mo. 284 PAGES. 
$113, CLOTH; $1 50, 





GILT; $1 75, 


GILT EXTRA. 


Will be Ready on the 5th of FEBRUARY, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


OLIV ER 


OF 


WENDEL L 


HOLME §8. 


A New and enlarged Edition, with Vignettes. 


Four thousand copies of these popular Poems have been sold, and the fifth thousand from the new stereotype plates are now being printed. 
More than 120 pages of new matter have been added since the first Boston edition. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 








3 It 
MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL. 
Just / Published, FEBRUARY lst, 
LEAVES FROM MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL, 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9. 
PRICE 50 CENTS IN PAPER BINDING; 75 CENTS CLOTH. 
f3 It 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


pees Ota ae ct ote on the t 


eens chiens Keng To plied them 
yor 
BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto. 
a plainbinding, . . « - ies te 
ry urkey morocco. -“ 
“ sg with alae Plates, “ Wto 15 
sa Beveled side, gilt stat — —,, 
natiors,.  - to 


THE CROWN Qu ARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
beautiful Bible extant. 


A ° ° - Ree 88 
In Tarkey moroceo, gilt edges, * 


ings, 10to 15 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Ilumina- 
15to 


Inrich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments Bto W 


SUPER ROYAL 01 OCTAVU BIBLE. 


In Turkey moroceo, ‘ cat ft tt 
” Ap RO 


ns ; we. Cth Plotes ond Mie- 
ations, . eisé 10 00 to 12 00 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo, OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neat plain Soe nee ie 50 cents to 1 0p 
“ Imitation, gilt ee ee $1 00 to 1 

‘, Turkey, superextra ‘ 1 75 to 2 25 

with clasps . 250 to 375 

" Velvet, richly git ornaments E 3 50 to 8 
d beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 

type, and steel plates. 

In neat, plain | $2 ompte to 2 

ening . 100 “ t150 

ee. Jae 300 “ to 7 00 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
mite Philadelphia. 








BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
New York Trade Sale 


or 
-| BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 


PLATES, BINDERS’ MATERIALS, 
PAPER, &c. 
MARCH 26, 1849. 


i soliciting the attention of the Trade to this important 
sale, the undersigned beg to renew the expression of 
their thanks for the liberal support they have hitherto re- 
ceived ; manifesting, as it does, such entire approbation of 
the mode adopted in conducting their sales, that the same 
regulations as governed the last wiil be observed in this, so 
far as to allow contributors to offer such quantities as the 
demands of the Trade require, reserving the right to with- 
draw such part of any item as, after first lots are sold, may 
be incompatible with their interest to dispose of. it 
should, however, be — eae SS that first lots 
must, in all cases, be sol reserve; and that 
nothing should be presented P rp org sale not ready at the time 
for delivery. 


A is, also, montho, (ereopoct to offer the whole sale on a credit of 
tive uf the amounts purchased from 
ony « r—pereg trom 
The eomestndes for selling and guarantee will be five per 
cent.; and all accounts will be closed within thirty days 
after the sale, or the final receipt of goods. 
Among other valuable Stereotype Plates, the fol- 
lowing will be offered : 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. One 
vol. royal 8vo. 1303 oP 
The Historical Works of William Robertson, in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 1225 pp. 
The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8vo. About 600 to a volume. 
Henry’s Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal 8vo 
Travels of Marco Polo. 6 vols. 18mo. 
Moral wp for the hose 1 5 vols. 18mo. 
The Book of the Seasons. 1 vol. i8mo. 
Social eae or or Holiday Amusements. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Consignments are requested, on which the usual ad- 
vances will be made when required. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


N.B. C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale 
of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are 
constantly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for 
the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary pro- 
perty are 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business sea- 
sons. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
Stationery, — wv Articles, &c., intended fur even- 
ing and priva’ f3 tf 





Brocklesby’s Meteorology. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY ; 
WITH 
Questions for Examination. 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 


By JOHN BROCKELSBY, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Hartford. 
Just published by 
f32t PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 





PB nay LIVING AGE, No. 247—12} cents.—1. 
Mrs. Hemans, Blackwood's aie 2. Forty Days 
in the Desert, Tait’s Magazine. 3. Sigourney's 
Poems, Spectator. 4, 5. Plain People ; ae “Cousin Tom, 
Chambers's Journal. 6. Evrops: Germany; The Pope 
and Papal Power; France and its President; W. 8. Lan- 
don on European Politics ; —— perplexing Kings ; 
Louis Napoleon Imperator, &c. é&c. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by 

f3 it E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Just Published. 
WATTS ON THE MIND. 


A COMPLETE EDITION. 
TWO PARTS IN ONE. 
Bound in Muslin. Trade price 45 cts. 


The Improvement of the Mind. 


By ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 


“ Whoever has the care of instructing others, may be 
charged with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not re- 
commended.”—Dr. Johnson. 


The general reputation of this work makes it only ne- 
cessary to announce its appearance by the Publishers. 


A NEW WORK ON OPTICS. 
By Prof. J. W. JACKSON, 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Union College. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
Rau 51 John Street, New York. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


No. 4. 


Second List of Important Works from Paris, per Zurich and Duchesse d’ Orleans. 


ANTIQUITES MEXICAINES. Relation des TROIS 
* EXPEDITIONS de Col. Dueatx pour la Recherche des 
Antiquites da Pays, notamment celles de MITLA et de 
PALEMQUE. Avec les Dessins de Castanepa suivie 
d'un paruilele avec ceux de L’EGY PTE et de LINDE, 
M. Atgex. Lenomr, etc., etc.; d’ane Dissertation sur 
POrigine et qur ia Linguistique des Populations Primi 
tives des deux Ameriques, &c.,&c. Par M. Warpen, 
&c.; avec un Discours Preliminaire des Travaux et 
Documents divers de MM. Chateaubriand, Farcy, 
Galindo, Humboldt, et de>t. Priest. 2 vols. folio. [The 
second vol. centaining several hundred plates and 
mups.} Half bound, red morocco, gilt tops, $180. 
Paris, 1844. 
ll. 
GREAT SURGICAL WORK. 


Now publishing by the Russian Government. 


SELECTA PRAXIS MEDICO-CHiIRURGICZ QUAM 
Mosquae exercet ALEXANDER AUVER!, Augus- 
tissimi omnium Rassiaram I[mperatorio Consiliarus 
Status, Medicinw et Chirurgie Doctor, etc. Typis et 
Figuris expressa Parisiis Moderante Amer. Taroiev, 
Medice Facultatis Parisiensis Protessore, Nosoconisorum 
Civitatis Medico, Anatomice Societatis, ex-Preside, ete. 


Cet ouvrage comprend 120 planches grand in-folio, 
papier velin colombier, gravees en tuilledouce, tirees en 
couleur et retoucLees au pinceau avec le plus grand soin 
pour le fini des details pathologiques. 

Chaque sujet est uccompagne de son texte particulier 
en latin), explicatif et raisonne, imprime dans le meme 
ormat et place en regard de la planche. 

L’oavrage complet se compusera de 24 livraisons dis- 
tribuees en 4 parties. Chaqie partie comprend 6 
livraisons de 5 planches chacune avec texte. Une 
livraison puruitra tous les deux mois. 

L’ouvrage sera completement publie en quatre annees. 

The first part comprising 6 livraisons is now ready, 
Price $35. 

‘The whole work will cost $140. 

111. 

LES HINDOOS ; ou Description de leurs Meurs, Cou- 
tames, et Ceremonies. Par Baltarand Soiryns. 4 large 
folio vols. with several hundred colored pilates, $150. 

Paris, 1808. 
Iv. 


LABORDE.—VOYAGE PITTORESQUE ET HISTO- 
RIQUE en ESPAGNE. 4 vols. grund en folio, half 
bound, with numerous engravings. Price $125. 

Paris, 1806. 


BPARORIEOOrrm" 


Livres Francaises I\lustres. 


SECOND LIST. 

BALZAC (De).—La Peau de Uhagrin ; edition princeps, 
imprimee sur magnifique papier jesus velin, ornee de 
10U gravures sur acier, tirees dans le texie, d'apres les 
dessins de MM. Horace Vernet, Johannot, Boulanger, 
Frogonard, etc. 1 vol. grand in 8, $4 25. " 

BARTHELEMY err MERY.—Napoicon en Egypte, Wa- 
terloo et je Fils de l'Homme, d'une notice lit- 
teraire, par ‘Iissot, de l'Academie frangaise; edition 
iNustree par Horace Vernet et H. Bellange 1 beau vol. 
grand in 8, orne de 140 gravures et de 17 vignettes tirees 
sepurement sur papier de Chine, $2 50. 

FLORIAN.—Fables, precedes d’une notice par Ch. Nodier, 
et suivies des es de Ruth et de Tobie. 1 magni- 
fique vol. grand in 8, illustre par Victor Adam de 120 
gravures en tuille-douce, et de 200 gravures sur bois, 


Ww. 

1 -USTRATION (I), journal universel, paraissant tous 
les samedis, orne de gravures sur tous les sujets actuels, 
formant chaque six mois 1 vol. in folio. 6 vol. folio, 

Souseription a l’anne courante. 2 vol. in folio, 


$9 00. 

JANIN (JULES).—L’Ane mortet la Femme guillotinee ; 
illustre par Tony Johennot, 1 beau vol. grand in 8, 
orne de 140 gravures et de 12 vignettes tirees separe- 
ment, $2 50. 

Un Hiver a Paris, tableau des meurs contempo- 
raines, illustre par 18 splendides gravures sur acier par 
M. Heath, de Londres, d’apres les tableaux de M. Eu- 
gene Lami, et par des nombreuses gravures sur bois im- 
ogg dans le texte. } vol. grandin 8, gilt exira, 

5v. 


——— La Normandie historique, pittoresque et monu- 
mentale, illustre par MM. Morel-Fatio, ‘Tellier, Dau- 
bigny, Gigoux, H. Bellange, J. Debon, Outhewaite, Al- 
fred Johannot. | vol. grand in 8, orne de 180 gravures, 
23 vignettes sur acier et 2 cartes, $5. 

KOCK (PAUL De), ect.—La Grande Ville, nouveau ta- 
bieau de Paris, com!que, critique et philosophique ; 
illustrations de Gavarni, Gigoux, Victor Adam et Dau- 
mier. 2 vol. grand in 8, $5. 

LE SAGE.—Gil Blas de Santiliane, precede d'une notice 
sur \’auteur, par M. Charles Nodier ; ornee de 600 des- 
sine per Gigoux, graves sur bois et imprimes dans le 
texte, 1 vol. grand in 8, $4 5v. 





a ee ie ee 


oor EN pt ieos (la) illustree, ou Recueil d’anec- 

oles propres a former le cour et l’esprit des jeunes 

s; ige sur un nouveau plan, d’apres les meilleures 

istoires et nouvelles. 1] vol. in 8, illustre de 300 vig- 
neties dessinees par Camille Roquepian, Lorentz, Girar- 
det, etc. $1 75. 

MORALE MERVEILLEUSE (ia), contes de tons les 
temps etde tous les pays, illustres par MM. Cel. Nan- 
teuil, Francais, Lorentz, Seguin. 1 magnifique vol. 
grand in 8, orne de 150 vignettes, $3. 

PERRAULT (Ch.)—Les Contes des fees, illustres par un 
grand nombre de gravures sur bois, et 10 vignettes sur 
acier, colonees avec le plus grand soin, d’apres les des- 
sins de MM. Pauquet freres. 1 beau vol. grand in 8, 
$2 50 ; or gilt ext. $3 50. 

Contes du temps passe, contenant le Petit Chaperon 
rouge, les Fees, Barbe- Bleue, la Belle au bois dormant, 
Cendrillon, le Petit Poucet, Riquet a la houppe et Peau 
dane ; @’une notice literaire sur Charles Per- 
rault, par M. E. de fa Bedoilierre ; illustres par 100 mig- 
nifiques gravures sur acier, avec un texte grave, destine 
aapprendre aux enfants a lire les manuscrits. 1! vol. 
to in 8,94 50. 

PREVOST (l'Abbe).—Histoire de Manon Lescaut, illus- 
tree de 100 vignettes. par Tony Johannot ; 
d'une notice historique sur l’auteur, par M. Jules Janin. 
1 magnifique vol. grand in 8. avec titre et frontispice en 
couleur, rehausses d’er, $2 50. 

ROUJOUX ext ALFRED MAINGUET.—Histoire d’ An- 

vterre depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu’a nos 
ae ; nouvelle edition, entierement refondue, augmen- 
tee de pius d'un tiers, ornee de 500 gravures sur bois, et 
accompagnee de tableaux synoptiques, plans, cartes ge- 
ographiques, etc. 2 beaux vol. grand in 8, mar. gt 


top, $9. 

ROUSSEAU (J.-J.)—La Nouvelle Heloise, edition illus- 
tree par MM. Tony Johannot, Em. Waittier, E. Lepoite- 
vin, K. Girardet, ‘'h, Guerin, de 250 beaux dessins, dunt 
25 a 30 tires sur papier de Chine, et d'un superbe fron- 
tispice avec le portrait de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
graves par M. Brugnot. 2 vol. grand in 8, $7. 

RUES DE PARIS (les).—Paris ancien et moderne, 358- 
1843. Origines, histoire, monuments, costumes, murs, 
chroniques, et traditions. Ouvrage redige par l'elite de 
la litterature contemporaine, illustre de 300 dessins, par 
les artistes les plus distingues. 60 livraisons formant 2 
vol. grand in 8, executes avec luxe, $6. 

SAINTILNE (X.)—Picciola, edition illastree ; 120 giavures 
sur bois, gravees par Porret, sur les dessins de Johannot, 
Nanteuil, etc. 1 vol. grand in 8, $2 50. 

VOYAGE OU IL VOUS PLAIRA. Livre ecrit a la 

plume et su crayon, avec vignettes, notes, legendes, 

commentaires, episodes, incidents et poesies, MM. 

Tony Johannot, Alfred de Musset et P.-J. Stahl. 1 vol 

grand in 8, $4. 


SELECT LIST OF 


Recent Importations from London. 


The Froissart Illuminations at a reduced price. 
ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF FROISSART, 
selected from MSS. in the British Museum and the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. By R. N. Humphreys, Esq. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo., half morceco, ng 72 Iumi- 
nations, beautifully executed, $20 (former price $35). 


i. 
THE GLASGOW PRACTICAL MECHANIC, contain 
oh numerous illustrations. 6 vuls. sma)! folio, cloth, 


*,* A very useful and valuable book to i] Mechanics 
and Engineers. 


M1. 

KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE.—A few sets 
of the choice original copies (now very scarce), com- 
plete in 8 vols. Royal 8vo., calf extra, ¢40. 

The same, haif morocco. 
*,* This valuable and beautiful edition will soon be- 
come rare, as it is quite out of print. 


Iv. 

CUITT’S WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL 
among the Ruins of Olden Time. Large com- 
prising numerous picturesque views, half bound moroc- 
co, $20 (published at £10, 10s. Od.) 


Vv. 
AGINCOURT’S HISTORY OF ART, by its Monu- 
ments, trom its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Re- 
storation in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French 
With 328 tes, comprising 
the French work 
Lond., 1846. 
*,* This is a very elaborate, curious, and valuable 
work. The price ‘s about one third of the original 
work, while itis more complete and more convenient. 


vi. 
STEPHENS’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ENTO- 
MOLOGY, with several hundred colored figures. 12 
vols. Royal 8vo., half bound, $36 (published at 12 
guineas). Lond., 1828. 





G. P. PUTNAMS PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
On Thursday, February 1, 
THE SECOND EDITION oF 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S RHYMES OF TRAVEL, Ca. 
LIFORNIA BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


12mo. cloth, with Portrait, 75 cents; gilt extra, $1 25. 

“We op asa specimen of their excellence, as fine a 
thing as appeared trom any source, English or Aimeri- 
can, during the last ten or twelve years. 


It is from the Ca- 
lifornia Ballads.”"— Boston Bee. 


On Saturday, Feb'y 3, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE FIRST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS: 


A Tale of New York in 1673. 
By P. Hamitton Myers, Esq. 


Author of the “ Young Patroon.”” 12mo. paper, 50 cents: 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“ A story of marked power and interest.”"— Mashington 
Onion. 

“ A most thrilling tale.” —Albany Spectator. 

“ Decidedly the cleverest and most successful of the not 
very numerous attempts to work up for romantic fiction 
the rich store of material supplied by the earlier history of 
New York.”—WN. York Commercial Adv. 


On Tuesday, February 6, 
PICTURES AND PAINTERS.—The Modern Painters 
compared with the old Masters. A Series of Essays 
from N. A. Review, &c. J2mo. 


On February 10, 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BON APARTE.—B phical and 
Personal 


Sketches, including a visit to the Prince at the 
Prison of Ham. By Henry Wixorr. 12mo. 


On Wednesday, February 7. 
IRVING'S WORKS—New Volume. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. To which are added those of his COM- 
PANIONS. By Wasnineton Irvine. Vol. II{. With 
a Map of the tracks of Columbus across the Atlantic. 
An Appendix of Notes and [llustrations to the whole 
work, and a copious Index, $1 25. 
The whole work (COLUMBUS AND COMPANIONS), 
complete in 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, $4. 
*,* The next volume to be published on the Ist of 
March, will be 


Ba TALES OF A TRAVELLER, complete in one 


N.B. The new impression (7th thousand) of the 
Sketch Book is now reudy. 
Phe impression of Knickerbocker, on Wednes- 
y- 
On Wednesday, Feb. 7. 

A New Eiition of MRS. E. OAKES SMITAH'S recent 
work, THE SALAMANDER, with illustrations by 
Darley. I2mo. cloth, 75 cts. 

—— The same, with illuminated title, gilt extra, $1 25. 

A New gS RS. KIRKLAND'S SPENSER and 
the PAIRY - 12mo. cloth, 50 cts. ; gilt ext. $1. 


4 New Edition of DESHLER'S SELECTIONS from 
CHAUCER. 12ino. cloth, 75 cts. ; gilt extra, $1 25. 


A New Edition of THOS. HOOD'S PROSE and 
VERSE. 12mo. cloth, $1; gilt extra, $1 50. 


A New Edition of LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 12mo. 
cloth, $1; gilt extra, $1 50. 


In Press. 
1. THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. By 
Francis Parkman, Jr., Esq., with illustrations by Darley. 
2. LAST LEAVES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Emma Willard. 
3. 4 New Revised 
BRONCHITIS, with additions, 


Edition of DR. GREEN'S WORK ON 


4. 4A New Revised Edition of DOWNING'S LAND 
SCAPE GARDENING, with additions, &c. 3 vols. 8¥°. 


5. RESEARCHES ON ARCHITECTURE. By R. D. 
Owen, Esq. With about 100 illustrations in the frst 
style of the Art. 4to. 
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OCTAVO DICTIONARY REVISED. 


EMBRACING ALL THE WORDS IN THE QUARTO EDITION, AND ALSO AN ARRANGEMENT OF SYNONYMS UNDER THE LEADING WORDS. 


MESSRS. HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In one handsome Volume, of nearly 1400 pages, Sheep extra, Price $3 50, 


DR. WEBSTER’S 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


EXHIBITING THE ORIGIN, ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION OF WORDS, ETC. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 


By Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Assisted by a number of Gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments in the various departments of 
Learning, whose names will be found in the Preface. 
Several thousand additional words have been incorporate: in this edition. embracing all the terms given in the recent edition in the quarto form. 


The Synopsis and Walker's Key to the classical 


A complete Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of Modern Geographical names, has been added, 
Great attention hus been given in the revision to the pronunciation. A large number of words having been re spelled, it will now be found to be a complete Pronouncing 


pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, have been revised with much care and greatly improved. 


ictionary. 
s: This edition has been made a Synonymous Dictionary : a new and very important feature, not to be found incorporated in the same form into any similar work, 
The utmost care has been given in every department of the work to render it the most perfect and satisfactory ever offered to the public. Considering its comprehensiveness, 
its numerous essential improvemegts, and its general utility, combined with its portability, it will be found one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the times. 
For a more particular statement of the principles on which the revision has been conducted reference is made to the Preface of the work. 


EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The most thorough and complete manual of our lan- 
guage yet offered to the public, It has been subjected to 
the constant, protracted, and earnest labors of » number 
of scientific and literary gentlemen, who have carefully 
revised every part of it, corrected all errors, added many 
thousands of words, enlarged and ninde more copious as 
well as more ——_ le a p aperan t = 
out synonyms to the words, and in every possib'e way in- 
creased its value and its utility. The result of their 
labors has been the production of an English Lexicon, 
which cannot fail to come into universal use, not only in 
all schools and academies, but with every practical per- 
son and general reader.—Laterary World. 

The most compact, comprehensive, and useful lexicon 
now before the public. It is, in fact, an indispensable 
work.—Newark Advertiser. 

A good English dictionary is an indispensable book for 
every prof . This edition of Webster is all that 
could be desired. Etymologically, it is superior to any 
that has preceded it, and is, in this department of lexico- 
graphic labor, a monument of learning and research. It 
will always hold the highest rank in this country, and 
eventually, we suspect, everywhere—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. . 

The work, in its present form, is undoubtedly the best 
English dictionary ever publisbed. it is complete in all 
its parts, and in every possible way the work has been 
— to the wants of the great body of the people.— 


irror. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised by Prof. 
Goodrich, of Yale College, and several importart and 
most valuable improvements introduced, which will give 
to this edition a pre-eminent advantage over any that has 
been previously published.— Observer. 

It appears under new editorial and shows 
some marked changes that will add greatly to ite value, 
and place it foremost among all works of the kind among 
us. We cap safely say that, for a dictionary for common 
~~ aa no copes our judgment no equal.— 

1st. 

This is beyond all doubt the most complete and perfect 
edition of Webster's well-known dictionary that has ever 
been published —San. 

itis by fur the best English dictionary extant. Many of 
the origins! errors of Dr. Webster have been corrected, 
while « few only of his corrections of the old defective 
orthogr phy have been abandoned. and the work, on the 
Whole, is better than he leftit. We rejoice that the pab- 
lic award is strongly ratifying our long-cherished convic- 
a ee — br decidedly the best lexico- 

© has treat rom 
Fos peas the English language —NVew 

The labors of Prof. Goodrich have materially added to 
the value of this dictionary He has been engaged in 
them for three years past, and the application of his acute 
Prilological faculties to the task hws not been without 
ample fruit.—New York Evening Foct. 

It must be the standard English dictionary throughout 
he forms more nearly than any other to 

Usage of the best authors, and is in respect the 
best work of its kind, for general use, now be the pub- 
lit.—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


The highest standard of authority with the learned of 
Great Britain and the United States.—Journ. of Commerce. 

It has come back to us from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, endorsed by the warm approval of the rarest scholars 
of Enrope, as “ the best lexicon extant.”— Pittsburgh 
Journal. 

It inust be regarded as by far the most perfect and reli- 
able ¢ictionary of our mother tongue which ever appeared. 
New Bedford Mercury. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that to those who 
accept Dr. Webster's system, and there are thousands, 
nay hundreds of thousands, this volume will be invalu- 
able. The care bestowed on its revision has been great, 
and its editor's name is a pledge for the ability of its super- 
vision.— Churchman. 

Considering its comprehensiveness, its numerous essen- 
tial improvements, and its general utility, it will be found 
one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the 
times Inshort, the reader who has occasion to resort to 
a dictionary. will find in this single volume all he has a 
right to expect in a dictionary of the English languuge. 
and a little more ; for he will find many later words and 
terms explained on account of their frequent occurrence 
in the best writers. Many of these are found in this edi- 
tion, in one volume, which we look for in vain in the for- 
mer edition, in two volumes. How it could be published 
for $3 50, considering the expense incurred in the revision 
and preparation, is a secret known only to the trade.— 
Advocate and Jourual. 

This most complete, scholarly and philosophical work. 
The new Harper edition is ially modified and im- 
proved. Its great distinction, which places it so much be- 
fore every similar publication, is the addition of all the im- 
portant synonyms of the language: a feature hitherto un- 
known in English Dictionaries. There is little danger 
that this work will be displaced from its supremacy in the 
present or in the next age. The English laogaage must 
first be changed. Webster has sounded its depths and 
measured its dimensions. His Dictionary, for the language 
as it is, is as nearly perfect as such a book can be. This 








noble volume is indispensable to the library and the 
| counting-room, and no person of ot ae sg would, we are 
| persuaded, deny himself the possession of a copy if he 
knew its prodigious utility and value.— Home Journal. 
We have, in this fine octavo volume of fifteen hundred 
pages, closely yet clearly printed in double columns, the 
most complete and thorough manual of our language yet 
offered to the public. Such is the decision of some of the 
| leading philologists of England, and such seems to be the 
| growing conviction throughout our own country. The 
| work, as originally prepared by Dr. Webster, was a monu- 
mentof learning and ability which has won for him the 
most distinguished reputation. Bat since his death, it has 
been subjected to the constant, protracted, and earnest 
Inbors of a number of scientific and literary gentlemen, 
who have carefully revised every part of it, corrected all 
errors, added many thousands of words, enlarged and 
made more copious as well as more accurate the defini- 
tions, introduced throughout synonyms to the words, and 
in every possible way increased its value and its utility. 
The result of their labors has been the production of an 
English Lexicon, which cannot fail to come into universal 











use, not only in all schools and academies, but with every 
practical person and general reader, who, in making use of 
our language, would refer to the latest and most accessible 
authority. For this end, the present edition of Webster's 
Dictionary has been published in a form admirably adapt- 
ed to give it that universal circulation to which, by its sub- 
stantial merits, itis so well entitled.—Literary World. 


This is not a rival edition of the quarto, which was no- 
ticed in our last number, but a large octavo of 1260 pages, 
adapted to popular use. Though an abridgment from the 
quurto, it is yet sufficiently full and complete for ordinary 
ase. ltis prepared with great care. {[t contains all the 
woids in the quarte edition. The leading etymologies are 
retained. Ali the significations of words are preserved, 
though the definitions are occasionally compressed in 
their statement, and it is “ on a reduced scale, a clear, ac- 
curate, and full exhibition of the American Dictionary in 
all its parts.’* 

There is one peculiarity in this octavo edition, of much 
importance. Under the more important words, there is 
given a list of synonyms, or rather of words having the 
same general signification. There are few writers, we 
suppose, who have not felt the need of such a list, in or- 
der to the attainment of variety and copiousness of dic- 
tion. Crabb, Carpenter, and Perry, though useful in their 
place, do not answer the desired end. 

Indeed, so important is this feature of the revised Dic- 
tionary to the writer and the public speaker, that for 
popular use, this edition must be sure of a general and 
permanent circulation. Prof. Goodrich, during the years 
of hard labor, which he has devoted to this edition, has 
possessed very important facilities for perfecting the revi- 
sion, and is admirably qualified for the work which he has 
so successfully periormed.—Church Review. 


Taken as a whole, this is unquestionsbly the best as 
well as cheapest book yet offered to the public—and 
it is, moreover, one which we venture to predict will 
become the authority that will speedily be universally 
adopted. Every counting-room, and every private library 
requires a copy ; in fuct, a good, accurate, and accredited 
dictionary is indispensable with all.— Family Comp. 

We have no hesitation in pr ing it to be, by all 
odds, the most complete, accurate and comprehensive 
English dictionary ever offered, at a price and in a form so 
cheap and convenient, to the American public.— True 
Ss 





un. 

Incomparably the most considerable advance in the 
lexicography of the English tongue, that has appeared 
since the stupendous work of Johnson. The work is a 
noble monument of erudition, and indefatigable research. 
The volume must find its way into all libraries, for it pro- 
vides the student such a mass of the most valuable infor- 
mation, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere.— 
Literary Gazette. 

The learned editor has given us the great American 
Dictionary, with all the luminous definitions, and the 
really useful improvements of its laborious originator ; but 
without the more obnoxious of his neological experiments. 
The present edition, the result of long and tedious labor 
and research, is also desirable, because it is compressed 





into a more conveniént form.— Democratic Review. 


In addition to the foregoing extracts from the numerous critical opinions of the press, the work has received the highest commendation from 


Many of the most distingui 
ster M ost distinguish 


Humphrey, President Wayland, Dr. Fisk, also the Office 


Ic institutions uf learning. 


j20 


men of letters in England and America, the names of a few of which are subjoined: Lord Brougham, Daniel Web- 
Duponceaux, Prof. Jamieson of Edinburgh, Dr. Mantell, Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, President Hitehcock of Amherst College, Dr. H. 
rs of Yale College, Columbia College, University of New York, and most of the other pub- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York; 


And to be obtained of all Booksellers and Stationers throughout the United States. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 


FROM 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, SPAIN, AND RUSSIA, 


BY THE QUANTITY OR SINGLE VOLUME. 





Tus Subscriber, —- his own Establishment at 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and by an Agency on the Continent, is able to attend to all Orders from Private 
Individuals and Public Institutions with great despatch, and on the most favorable terms. 


Orders Solicited from Booksellers. 
ps CATALOGUES of New Booxs published in London, with CHEAP LISTS, &c., are put up Monthly in small packages, and forwarded eratis to all who may desire 
ORDERS FORWARDED BY EVERY STEAMER; 
and, if desired, and the Books can be readily procured, they will be ee by return Steamer. 
BOOKS, &c. DUTY FREE. 


*,* By a recent Act ef Congress, au Cotteors, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES OF + aiiblieds OR OTHER Societies TE ER FoR PuitosopuicaL on LITERARY PURPOSES, 


oR ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts, may Import Books, Maps, Coins, Statuary, PaiLosopnicaL panera. &c., rrex or puTY. Public institutions of this 
description, wishing to secure this advantage, will ‘have their orders executed in'a most satisfactory 


ng thein to 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Senbwat, few te York ; and 13 Parennoster Row, Lonnoy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JOHN WILEY has in Preparation and will shortly Publish— 
8 





1. 


Downing’s Country Houses; Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Alps, 


ire re adie mh Intro and Par saga pleat dara Li THE SHADOW OF MONT BLANC AND THE JUNGFRAU. 


Downing’s Fruit ' and Flt Tre of America. 3 


9. 
Legends of the Dacotahs, 
Downing’s Fruits, Colored Plates. By MRS. MARY H. EASTMAN. 


With an Introductory Preface by MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 
*,* The Plates of this elegant volume will be colored in Paris, where every atten- ; 2 
oe ee eT ee designs. is ene ont. Fine 


10. 
A Supplement to the Froits and Frait Trees. Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. 


re agers sa In one vol. 


In which nothing is added to the original text; but those words and expressions are 


‘ ‘ omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in famil 
Dr. Cheever’s Lectures the Pilgrim's Progress, |°" Seen die chek back 
AND THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN BUNYAN. In one vol. 8vo. cloth. 


In one thick vol. of over 500 pages, 12mo. cloth. A New Edition, with additions. 


11. 
Cheever’s Defence of Capital Punishment. Tupper’s Poetical Works. 


This volume will include Proverbial Philosophy, a Thousand Lines, 
A new edition in one vol. 12mo. cloth. Widbenes. aid cites dikes aielcin 


7. 
Cheever’s Miscellanies. - JOHN WILEY, Importer and Publisher 
Including DEACON GILES’S DISTILLERY, &e. In one vol. 12mo. 161 Broadway, New York, and 13 Paternoster Row, London. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
JOHN WILEY, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, annp 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


CONTINUES TO IMPORT ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN sper NEWSPAPERS, &c., on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
Those giving orders will please note the following suggestions— 


In order to ensure the prompt, regular, and cusencs cugty of Seiaiiltietss « iieiiais Wk eli tine iin elibadia ta ailibditt ei aah tee Oto anit bc cere 
viz :— 


het," at ties eaten Se Sankt gesttens to Ge Fan of Roun especially for French and German periodicals. 
Magazines be ordered after the year or eee ee the back numbers are liable to be charged at an increased rate, and often are not to be had # 


oe 7 pee 
2d,—That the Subscription commence with either January | or July 1, and enas contane Sis net lose than cin nantes. 
3d,—Persons ordering will please state whether the Magazine is to be continued ua 


til countermanded. 
pees ee Universitigs, anp Pustic Lisrariss, will please have all orders for Periodicals signed officially “ for the College Library,” otherwise they will be sub 
to 


Sih,—Payment invariably in advance. 
h,—Communications concerning Periodicals should be sent to John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


. *,* All possible care will be observed in supplying Magazines, &c., properly ; but our responibility must end with committing them to the Post Office, or to the usual Expres 
gents 
A complete List of Foreign Periodicals now ready and to be had gratis on application. 


*,* Orders from Booksellers and Periodical dealers will receive careful attention, if forwarded to 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, New York. 
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AT PRIVATE SALE. 

BOHN'S STANDARD AND ANTIQUARIAN LI 
BRARIES. New volumes recently received. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 

Narratives of the Crasade of Richard 

Being Ota Lion, by Richard of Devises and Geoffrey de 


: and of the C of Saint Louis, by Lord 
Yous Joinville, with Notes and I\lustrations. 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE; 
Comprishp the Narratives of Arculf, Willibaid, Bernard 
Leowulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Mande- 
ville, De La uiére, and Maundrell, edited with 
Notes by Thomas Wright, F.8.A., &c. 
DARD LIBRARY CYCLOPZEDIA 
of — Constitutional, Sede. pet, Sooeals 
edge. Forming a work of universal re 3 
poe of Civil ‘Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social Relations. 
Vol. L. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 


‘ STORY OF GERMANY. 

From Peng eet re to the Present Time. Translated 
from the fourth German edition by Mr. George 
Horrocks. 

Volume I. (to be completed in three volumes). 
OF JOHN MILTON. With Preface. 

cng tne and Notes, by J. A. St. John, 2 
volames, 

For sale with the previous volumes of the Series, by 
BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
jor 204 Broadway. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that-they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


86 Broadway, N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 











I. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 


advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. pete 


TI. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
a ed youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 
ully bound. 


Itt, 
STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in p.ain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the saiue class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
a2 tf 411 Broadway. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
wo OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

At constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 

above line; and their arrangements are such as w 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
Hon, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 

lar works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
— Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
A ta Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
nch and German, will be found in all their attractive 
variety, constantly on hand. oat 











“ The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 


received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 


_ _Inconfidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


Bee embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 


II,—It contains a greater number of oriGinau features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 


I[I.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 


1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 


V.—It dispenses with mMorE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 


VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods. like the linking system in Alligation. 
VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 


VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principlegre explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 


IX.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 
A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton 


The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 


It is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—WV. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. : 


In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books I have ever seen.—4. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and ure decided improv ts.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Grammar Schools 

Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for ei; years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

{t appears to me to exhibit an Wausnal degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles, and to 
ye sem systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 

niversity. 

Uknow of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal—Josiah Clark, 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 

A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is —s of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. Hurcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. L. ; 
1. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 








Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. 


Al 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. Recently Published, or in Press. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books ran wes 
adapted to their wants :— A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN ga 8vo. bb 
eet Latin Lexicon is n the country, an 
suited to all the wants of che Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF ainswortu’s, Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 


Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 
Lexicons, and heap ga only in the Quotations and Refer. her Life was Spent. 


ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
inners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 9 This edition of one of the most popular of modern 
SEeEee crin Hanon | writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. | Two volumes octavo, beautifully [lustrated with 
LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. Gress, Beseavines. 


SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The) 1.2050 OF PURITAN TIMES. 


works of Horace, translated Jiterally into English Prose, 
With an Introduction, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
York, having furnished his Strreotyrx Founpry| 
i york: 
His facilities for ag |p heavy works at short By CHAR & ELIZABETH. 
similar establishment in the country. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and M W. DODD 


A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
d2tf 











fur the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and) 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan-| 
guage. By JOEL HAWEs, D.D. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. | Or, Patriot's Firesid 
oan Tar r, Patriots Fireside. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. | 
é E NE, 45 Gold St vew ‘é 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, o reet, New COUNT RAYMOND, 
= bone hay en of dia es pews din$ Ms| And the Crusade against the Albigenses under 
has heretofore received. Pope Clement Il]. 
notice and for executing MatTaematicaL Works, and 
Works in ~~ ay ny ye with es and With Illustrations. 
, are believed not to surpassed by those of any a 
similar esta he moet favorunicSTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
on goa a gg emeigee Qype By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
references given to the most respectable publishers in th: 
United States. | oer Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall 
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WORKS SUITABLE FOR PERSONS GOING TO THAT COUNTRY. 


PUBLISHED & FOR SALE BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


eens 


A NEW EDITION, COMPLETE WITH THE SUPPLEMENT, OF 


A DICTIONARY 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES, 


CONTAIN {NG A CLEAR EXPOSITION OF THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
Illustrated with 1500 Wood Engravings. 
BY ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S.,, &c. 
One stout volume, 8vo. of 1640 pages, strongly bound in leather. $5 00. 

The merits of Dr. Ure's Dictionary, and its admirable adaptation to the use of practical men, are so well known 
that it would seem almost superfluous to praise it. The great object of this Dictionary is, to place before practical men 
such an amount of theoretical and scientific knowledge, in a condensed form, tevin, a0 abet enable them to work to the 
best sdvantage, and to avoid those mistakes which they would otherwise commit. ‘The amount of aseful informa- 
tion thus brought together is almost beyond precedent in such works. Indeed, there is hardly any subject within its 
range which is not treated with such clearness and precision, that even a man of the most ordinary capacity cannot 
fail of understanding it, and thus learning from it much it is important for him to know. To the inhabitants of a new 
country such a book is invaluable, and mure especially to those who are emigrating toa region like our newly acquired 
territory of California, for it gives him precise information upon exactly those points on which he is y t. 
To all such persons we warmly commend this work, . the best work for every day use in their labors that we are 
acquainted with.— Boston Atlas. 

Valuable Book on Mines.—Ure's Dictionary of Ais, Manufactures, and Mines, published some months since by 
the Apruietons, will be found a most useful and valugble work for all who are interested in the discovery of gold in 
ar The principles of mining are ver} ully, and clearly set forth, and special urticles are devoted to gold and 
silver mining. 

We understand that eleven editions of the work have been already 
useful book on that su eet : now before the public. No one who Intends. 
rourier 


blished. It is by far the most complete and 
should be without it.— and Enquirer 


to embark in this new field of speculation 





THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
A CYCLOPZDIA OF 


SEVERAL THOUSAND PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 


AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES: 
INCLUDING 
MEDICINE, PHARMACY, AND DOMEST 
Designed as a Compendious Book of Reference for the M. 
MAN, AMATEUR, and HEADS OF FA 
BY ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
One eget Price $2 25 bound. 


ONOMY, 
MCTURER, TRADES- 
ILIES. 


extensive devel 
fi the as 


engaged in the 


ing of Copper, Iron, Ti way valua- 


bie information in their respective 


by the a — 
PR 
will derive extensive additions to their knowledge from this Volume. Book 


Rubber, also, 

binders, Paper siiceoe ans pographers 

will also find their business explained ; while Dentists and Phonographers will ousely be interested in increased 
knowledge which they wil! imbibe of their respective arts and professions, from Mr. Cooley’s laborious researches. 


— his Cyctorpzpia or Practica Receipts offers to all persons advantages unparalleled by any similar pro- 
uction. 


WHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA; 


BEING THE 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR, 
By the Emigrant Route and South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North 
America, the Great Desert Basin, and through California, 
IN THE YEARS 1846 AND 1847. 
By EDWIN BRYANT, LaTE ALCALDE OF ST. FRANCISCO. 
Fourth Edition, with an Appendix, containing Accounts of the Gold Mines, various Routes, 
Outfit, etc. 
One volume 12mo. With a Map. $1 25. 


THE CALIFORNIA GUIDE BOOK; 


COMPRISING 
COLONEL FREMONT’S GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF UPPER CALIFORNIA; 
MAJOR EMORY’S OVERLAND JOURNEY 
From Fort Leavenworth in Missouri to San Diego ip California, including parts of the Arkansas 
Del Norte and Gila Rivers; and 
CAPTAIN FREMONT’S NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
To the Rocky Mountains, and to Oregon and North California. 
Accompanied with a Map of the various Routes, and a Map of the Gold Regions. One vojume 8vo. Price 5 conis. 


Ollendorff’s Spanish Grammar, 


APPLETON & CO. 
' Have recently Published 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD 
or 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND 
SPEAK, THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises in Pronunciation, by which the Student 
may speak the Language without a Master. Also an 
APPENDLX, prepared by Senors Velazquez de |a Ca- 


dena and F. Simonné. One volume. 12mo. $1 50. Also, 
a Key to the Exercises, 75 a ets. 


Just Published 


A NEW SPANISH READER, 


Consisting of Passages from the most approved Authors, 
in Prose and Verse, arranged in Progressive Order. 


For the use of those who wish to obtain easily, a Practi. 
cal Knowledge of the Castilian Language . with Plain 
Rules for its Pronunciation, Notes explanatory of the 
Idioms and difficult Constructions, and a Copious 


Vocabulary. 
Being a ape to Ollendorff’s Method of Learning t» 
Read, Write, and Speak, the Spanish » Pog 
By MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA. 
Editor of “ Ollendorff’s Spanish Grammar.” 
One neat vol. 12mo,. Price $1 25. 


In Preparation. 
PROFESSOR VELAZQUEZ’S 


SPANISH PHRASE BOOK. 


One volume 12mo. 


VELAZQUEZ AND SEOANE’S 
SPANISH AND ENGLISH 


AND 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
DICTIONARY. 


One volume large octavo. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
ANSTED ae THOMAS, M.A., F.R.S.)—Geology, 
In ve, and Practical. “ayo 8vo. $l. 
—— THE isT’S TEXT BOOK. ; 
—— THE ANCIENT WORLD; Teens 
Sketches of Creation. 1 vol. 2vo. illustrated, $3. 
—_* ———— F.R.S.)—Elements» of Geology. 2 


ws. $2 25. 
a PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. Seventh edition, 


Cope Remains. 2 
MANTELL (G. A. Wen of Geology, or, a Familiar 
of Geological. Phenomena. 2 vols. phe 75. 
TRIMMER (JOSHUA, > Mar ges Geology 
Mineralogy, with Instructions the pa Bm 
i of Minerals. 1 vol. 8vo. gas 
BOAS beg gh M.D.)—Treatise on Primary Geolo 


8vo. $1 50, 
aXkeweit ae —An Introduction to Geology. 


puiLLirs. + Pe FLS) Ae ap ha 
x. > Py 


a Gor 
troduction to ‘te 
Beience Te gg numerous ’ 
DANA Dg pry Fen — of Mineralogy, with nume 


rous cuts. 
ee MANVAL, OF NERALOGY. 1 = 


BRANDE (WILLIAM T.)—A Manual of 
vols. Vol. 1, containing the Powere of Matter 
lic a "3 OF 

ndex, &c 
¥ Chemistry. Sih editioe. 
ted by Professor of Chemistry 
the Universit of Giessen, and William 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of jaa. 
Complete in 1 vol. thick 8vo. $8 50. 


APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 
and 16 Little Britain, London. 








